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To Christ on the Cross 


mer the Spanish of an unknown author of the 
sixteenth century) 


By Roy. Temple House 


WO not love thee, Lord, my part and lot, 
For that bright heaven thou hast promised me; 
Iam not moved by fear because I see 

A yawning hell for those who love thee not ; 

*Tis thou thyself dost move me; salt and hot , 
The tears flow.down my cheeks to think on thee 
Nailed to the cross and mocked, that men might be 

Freed by thy death on that accursed spot. 

Thy love hath moved me; and I see it clear 
That, even robbed of heaven, I should love ; 

And freed of hell and torment, I should fear. 

For, giving nothing, thou wert still as dear, 

And had I naught to hope one day above, 
No less to thee, O Lord, my soul must move, 








Liberated for Others 


One who is in captivity himself cannot do very 
much toward setting others free. One whose life is 
filled with struggles and efforts and prayers for his 
own spiritual blessing and deliverance is not an open 
channel for the free flowing of God's grace through 
him in fulness and richness into the lives of others. 
Only when we have let God lead us out into the open 
spaces of that freedom wherewith the Son sets men 
free; can we let him use us as he would to bless others. 
We need 

**a heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize.’’ 


And to have this we must have our self-consciousness 
replaced by Christ-consciousness. As we think only 
of Christ there is not room for thought of self; self’s 
needs are blessedly met in Christ. We may so die 
to self and be filled with Christ that our life, so far as 
struggle against sin is concerned, becomes practically 
an effortless life, because Christ has shifted all the 
effort from ourselves to him. Then he can use us 
freely to ‘bless others. Oh, let us realize that it is 
Christ's will that we should be free from ourselves : 





free from the law of sin and. of death : free for his 
service. This blessing and emancipation we may 


‘ have in him whenever, by surrender and faith, we will 


just take it. 


=< 
Presumption Toward Christ 


It seems like a presumptuous thing to -expect 
Christ to forgive every sin of our life, and to keep 
right on going to him for forgiveness as long as we 
have any sins to be forgiven. That is, it seems pre- 
sumptuous until we begin really to know. Christ. 
Satan wants us to think it is presumptuous. But 
when we realize that Christ was able to take upon 
himself all the sins. of the world, and actually did 
this on Calvary, then we: see that the presumption 
consists, not in trusting Christ, but in doubting him. 
Judas and Peter both failed Christ utterly ; but Judas 
completed his failure eternally by the presumption of 
doubting Christ's willingness and ability to take him 
back, while Peter's failure was eternally blotted out 
as he believed in and accepted Christ's forgiveness. 
We cannot bring Christ too many sins for him to 
blot out ; but we can hold on to our sin by refusing 
to bring it to Christ. 

ax 


Honesty with God 

Only entire honesty with God enables God to 
give his best to us. If we know that we are not in 
that relationship with God in Christ’ which means 
Christ's triumphant, joyous, and fruit-bearing life 
working in us and through us, yet we do not admit 
this in confession to God, it is not strange if life con- 
tinues on a low plane, and we are robbed of the joys 
and fruits of the life more abundant that is ours by 
right. So in any line, one of the most destructive 
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sins we can commit is to decline to admit that we 
have sinned. It may be hard to come in complete 
confession to God ; but not to do so binds us to greater 
hardship. For it blocks God's forgiving, cleansing, 
restoring work in us, A first step in getting rid of 
disease is to recognize the disease ; then it can be 
treated. It does not make sin worse to see it clearly 
and call it by its true name ; it does make it far worse 
to decline to do this. Let us not evade oursins, Let 
us not delay or minimize their confession. By seeing 
them at their worst and bringing them in that light 
to God, we can then, in surrender and faith, instantly 
and completely receive of God's best; Christ our 


whole life. 
x 
Before the Crisis Comes 


It is too late to get ready to meet a crisis when it 
is fairly upon us. Yet we seldom know beforehand 
just when a real crisis is going to come into our lives. 
Therefore the only safe way is to be ready for it long 
before it comes. ‘It is in recognition of this need 
that President Henry Churchill King has said, «I 
don’t attach so much to the great crises‘as to what 
has gone before.’’ The crises are safely, and, in a 
serise, easily passed by the man who for years has 
been living true to the things which are his only 
hope in the sharp crisis hour. ‘* Wherefore take up 
the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to with- 
stand in the evil day, and, having done all, to stand."’ 
It is the ‘having done all’’ that God can and does 
conspicuously bless in the evil day. And in Christ 
as our habitual life we find all and the means of do- 
ing all. To know him as our whole Life in every de- 
tail of life is to come up to the crisis hour in the 
omnipotence of God. So the commonplace is our 
real crisis ; yet Christ can make life in the common- 
place to shine radiantly and victoriously with himself. 


<= 


Affirmation—of What? 


HE overt act of affirmation brings into éxercise 
the faith .hat is lying latent. When a thing is 
affirmed faith in it is confirmed. This is the 

value of outward confession ; it strengthens inward 
faith, The declaration, ‘‘If thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy 
heart that God raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved"’ (Rom. 10:9), shows that faith and the 
confession of faith go together ; inward faith being 
confirmed and completed by outward confession. 

The power of affirmation is incalculable. It is no 
uncommon thing for an untruthful person to repeat a 
lie so frequently that he begins to believe it to be 
true, In trying to deceive others he ends by deceiv- 
ing himself. On the other hand, when one who only 
half believes some great truth begins to affirm it, it 
grows upon him, takes possession of him, and becomes 
increasingly a vital, creative force in his life. 

Thé leaders of modern religious cults know the 
value of affirmation, and make much use of it in their 
teaching. They say to their followers, in the words 
of Emerson, ‘‘ Nerve yourselves on the affirmatives.’’ 
They know well that there is no power in negatives or 
in denials ; and that only positive convictions can 
shape human lives,: hence they inculcate the neces- 
sity of continually affirming certain .fundamental 
truths. The principle is sound; but“alas, for thé prac. 
tise! In a recently published volume onthe ‘‘ New 
Thought,”’ as it is called, a serieg-6f "lessons i is: given. 
to beginners, These consist of'a nuffiber of affirma- 
tions. Hete are some of them4°"1 am wise and 
strong and free."" ‘<I have growth, energy, vitality, 
and power."’ ‘‘I have overcome the flésh, the world, 
and the evil."* «<I am pure, I amStrong."’ Notice, 
They present a 


all these affirmations are about self. 


new form of self-righteousness ; to wit, self-righteous- 
ness masquerading in the dress of a false philosophy. 
One of old exclaimed, ‘‘My soul shall make her 
boast in Jehovah, the meek shall hear thereof, and 
be glad.’’ The attitude of soul before described 
suggests a transposition of these words into, ‘* My soul 
shall make her boast in myself, the meek shall hear 
thereof, and be sad.’’ 

The value of an affirmation lies in the nature of the 
thing that is affirmed, ‘To affirm our own goodness 
or sufficiency is to rest in a falsehood. The affirma- 
tions that are true and helpful are not affirmations of 
self, but of God ; they are not affirmations of our own 
goodness, but of his mercy ; they are not affirmations 
of our own sufficiency, but of his all-sufficiency. By 
them we get a firmer grip upon God, and receive into 
ourselves a larger measure of his superabounding grace. 

May a leaf be taken from an experience? A 
preacher who had reached mid-life had for many 
weary years been vainly striving to obtain what he 
had heard spoken of as the higher life, perfect sinc- 
tification, or the baptism of the Spirit, He had 
about reached the conclusion that the emotional ex- 
perience which he sought was something entirely for- 
eign to his nature, and was about to give up further 
quest when he came-to see that all he had to do was 
to claim as his own’what had already been made over 
to him. The point at which the light entered was 
where Paul declares that the mystery which hath 
been hid from ages and generations, but now hath 
been manifested to the saints, is ‘‘Christ in you, the 
hope of glory’’ (Col. 1:27). He said to himself, 
««Can this be true? Is Christ really living and work- 
ing in me?’’ At once these blessed words were be- 
lieved ; the guest-presence of Christ was affirmed ; 
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joy unspeakable entered his heart, and his feet began 
to walk upon the high places of the earth. 

The essential thing in this experience is that it im- 
plied a change of center, The thing affirmed was 
not something about self, but something about Christ, 
His presence in the heart as the fountain of life and 
power was taken for granted. The fulness of his 
grace,—the sufficiency of it, the efficiency of it, be- 
gan to be affirmed, The hand of personal appropria- 
tion was laid upon everything pertaining to the 
Christian heritage. The words, ‘‘All things are 
yours,’’ were changed into, ‘‘ All things are mine”’ ; 
the declaration that Jesus Christ **was made unto us 
wisdom from God, and righteousness and sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption’* (1 Cor. 1°: 30) was changed 
into, ‘‘Jesus Christ is made unto me wisdom from 
God, and righteousness, and sanctification, and re- 
demption.'’ . The baptism of the Holy Spirit was 
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seen to be a universal Christian gift into the ever 
enlarging fulness of which every Christian is called to 
enter. The question of Paul, ‘‘Know ye not that 


your body is a sanctuary of the Holy Spirit ?’’ (1 Cor. 
6 : 19) became chan; 


ifito the affirmation, ‘‘ My body 
is the sanctuary of the Holy Spirit.” Henceforth the 
fact of the Spirit's presence and the availability of his 
resources were never for a moment questioned. 

Why should not every Christian make these per- 
sonal affirmations? Why should he not believe that 
Christ has taken up his abode within him, even if he 
should have no consciousness of the fact? It is the 
fact that needs to be affirmed, not the consciousness 
of it. If we seize hold of the fact, the consciousness 
of it will come ; and with the consciousness of ‘it will 
come the passing away of the soul’s winter, and the 
beginning of a glad springtime in which the whole 
life is renewed, 





God’s Love in Disaster 

If there were such a thing as any variation in the 
intensity of God's love,—though there is not,—it 
would seem safe to say that he loves his children most 
in the hour when he lets some dark and seemingly 
cruel disaster come into their lives. Certainly such a 
calamity as the loss of the Titanic only calls for our 
renewed and deepened trust in God's love. This 
truth was urged editorially in these columns shortly 
after the great loss that shook the world ; and it has 
since been discussed in the ‘‘Open Letter’’ depart- 
ment. It is now a privilege to publish two letters 
that express their writers’ staunch confidence and sure 
joy in the love of their Father. One of these letters 
is from California : 


Perhaps I make a mistake in writing this, as you may not. be 
alle to use it, but I would rather err sending what cannot be 
used, than fail to send that which might help such a one as in 
Notes on Open Letters, in The Sunday School Times of 
June 8 was designated as ‘‘One who would gladly believe in 
the love but cannot." 

I have known of two persons whose souls were saved by [the 
peril of] drowning. ne was a very profane and wicked 
sailor for whom his mother had prayed for more than twenty 
years. She was then led to take a promise that met her need, 
and believe it fully. Before that,.she feared her boy would 
neyer be saved. Afterward she never doubted that God would 
fulfil his promise, though for another year her son seemed to 
grow worse and worse. He fell from a ship-mast into the sea, 
swearing as he went, He became unconscious before he was 
rescued ; but while [apparently]-drowning his whole sinful life 
passed in review before him. ‘Then he seemed to see Jesus on the 
cross dying for his sins. He remembered his mother's prayers. 
He turned to the Saviour in penitence and found peace. 
When 'rescued and brought back to consciousness he praised 
God for his love and mercy, and lived thereafter a consistent 
Christian life, proving the change to have been real. 

I can but believe that many were saved eternally when they 
went down in the Titanic who could be reached by God's 
mercy in no other way. Only severe measures have power to 
cause those that are wholly given up to worldliness to take a 
moment of precious, God-given time for serious thought. 

As a parent, when a child is ill, will cdminister the bitterest 
medicine if necessary, so the Heavenly Father, when tender, 
gentle drawing fails, will in his great love use what seems to 
us harsh or even cruel measures, if he can thus bring to his 
wayward ones re ae good and truest joys. It takes a deeper 
love to use painful measures than gentle ones, for even an 
earthly parent suffers more than -the child when necessity 
forces one io the use of drastic means. 

If only we realized even a little the Jove of God, how hard 
hearts would melt and stubborn ones yield to the influences 
of the Holy Spirit ! 


So God froves his love in disaster, and by sending 
disaster, if only we will steadily rest in his love and 
believe in him ‘‘though he slay me.’’ An old friend 
of The Sunday School Times who is in the United 
States consular service in the West Indies takes the 
same ground as he declares : 


I believe God was as good to those who went down on the 
Titanic as to any who survived. He never can be otherwise. 
He does the best he can with saint and sinner. Too prone 
are we to assume that those people are to be judged, in the 
kindliest court in all the universe, by merely human standards. 


** For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind." 


**For his mercy endureth forever'’ is the oftenest repeated 
phrase in the whole Bible. It seems to be the hardest for 
sinful mortals to comprehend and accept. God ever is in 
every human life. Facing death, mca at last become honest 
with themselves ; see as God sees them. May not that be 
precisely why God makes some face death? Nothing else 
will arouse them. Those people, every one, had time to re- 
pent, intelligently, sincerely. I believe most of them did so. 
God heard, and saved. He knows the heart. He is ever on 
the hunt for somebody to forgive ; quick as thought he is with 
every repentant soul, the gladdest Being in all the universe. 
If I may put my thought in rhyme, recalling a familiar hymna, 
here it is : 

** The fountain which the dving thief 
Rejoiced on Calvary's cross te see 





Opens as wide, though time be brief, 
When ships soul-laden sink at sea. 
The soul repentant sinks—to rise ; 


Like Calvary's thief finds Paradise.’’ 


God acts quickly. In the presence of death men act quickly. 
A whole life's shortcomings pass in review in the briefest time; 
Repentance, sincere, follows. 

ait suppose that some die unrepentant. May it not be 
that God has taken even them, in all-abounding love, from 
sins they might have committed had they lived? I believe 
even so. He knows what any of us will do, and saves us, pos- 
sibly, therefrom. Not one soul went down whose tragic death 
did not record, could we but see it all, as some time we shall, 
the matchless love of God. 


** Oh, for such Love let rocks‘and hills 
Their lasting silence break !"’ 

The richest, tenderest human love that any human 
being has ever known or conceived of is, at its best, 
not equal to the love with which God the Father loves 
all his children, He is in supreme control of the uni- 
verse ; and all that he orders or lets occur is done in 
accordance with: his ceaseless love. Let us rejoice in 
this truth, praising him with exultant joy, as, like 
little children, we trust ourselves wholly to him. And 
not only ourselves, but all others, we may in peace 
and confidence trust te him. All that God.can do for 
them will, be done. . That is enough. 


x 
How and When May We Be Saved? 


No man has ever in this world sounded the heights 
and depths of God’s grace. Together with the unmis- 
takable teachings of his Word as to the only Way of 
Life being in Christ Jesus, and as to there coming a 
time to every man when it will be too late to enter 
into that Way, there are other plain statements which, 
while. not denying these truths, nevertheless hint at a 
wondrous grace and longsuffering love on God's part 
that go far beyond man’s ideas of justice. Two recent 
questions bear directly upon certain passages that 
hint at these riches of God’s grace. One is from an 
Oregon reader, who writes : 

I have been especially pleased with its [The Sunday School 
Times’ ] consistent loyalty to Christ, therefore was surprised to 
read the following statement in an editorial contained in the 
paper which covered the lesson for July 7 on ‘‘’The Unpar- 
donable Sin.’* ‘The paragraph reads as follows : 

**In other words, it is conceivable that a devout believer in 
God and God's forgiving grace _— not recognize Christ's 
deity and place in redemption, and ‘still be saved by God's 
love working through the blood of Christ."’ 

I would like to know how the above statement can be cor- 
rect, when it is stated so clearly in God’s Word that faith 
in Christ is the only way of salvation. Knowing as I do 
that the Times is thoroughly loyal to Christ, I cannot under- 
stand how to reconcile the above paragraph with that fact, 
and would be = to have the matter made clear in your 
Notes on Open. Letters. 

The other question comes from a reader in*Nova 
Scotia, who asks : 

What interpretation do you put upon 1 Peter 3:19, 20, 
[which, with the context, reads: ‘‘ Because Christ also suf- 
fered for sins once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that he 
might bring us to God ; being put to death in the flesh, but 
made alive in the spirit ; in which also he went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison, that aforetime were disobedient, 
when the longsuffering of God waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls, 
were saved through water.” 

‘‘In none other [than Christ] is there salvation : 
for neither is there any other name under heaven, 
that is given among men, wherein we must be saved.”’ 
From the time when Adam and Eve first sinned, to 
the time of the last sin that is ever going to be com- 
mitted by man, the only way of forgiveness for sin, 
and of the reconciliation to God which gives man 
eternal life, always has been and always will be by 
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the atoning blood of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ He that hath 
the Son hath the life; he that hath not the Son of 
God hath not the life.’’ 

Moreover, there are many who will finally and for- 
ever reject God's forgiveness in Christ, and who will 
be eternally lost. ‘‘There is a sin unto death."’ 
Jesus, describing the place of the saved and the place 
of the lost, said: ‘‘ Between us and you there is a 
great gulf fixed, that they that would pass from hence 
to you may not be able, and that none may cross 
over from thence to us.’" And Paul writes of ‘‘ven- 
geance to them... that obey, not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus : who shall suffer punishment, even eter- 
nal destruction from the face of the Lord.’’ 

Let us be in no doubt, therefore, that Christ is the 
only way of Life, and that, according to his own word, 
there will be many who will not find that way but 
will eternally perish. Yet when we recognize this, 
we must also recognize that only God is competent to 
judge who have received Christ as their life, and who, 
rejecting him, must suffer eternal destruction. That 
God's judgment in this matter may not be just what 
man’s judgment would be seems to be suggested in 
Jesus’ own words that ‘‘whosoever shall speak 
against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him ; 
but whosoever shall speak against the Holy Spirit, 
it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
nor in that which is to come.’’ It was with this 
thought in mind that the editorial statement in The 
Sunday School Times of June 22 was made, to the effect 
that some who, for certain reasons of which God alone 
must be the judge, could not or would not intellec- 
tually recognize the historical Jesus’ deity and place 
in salvation, but who did honor and love God's Spirit, 
might conceivably be forgiven and find life in Christ. 
Yet that editorial statement was not as carefully ¢on- 
sidered as it should have been, and there is danger of 


wrongly understanding and, perilously misusing what-. 


ever truth it may suggest. -It is to be remembered 
that every one who has eternal life can have it only 
in Christ as his. Saviour. There is no other. way. 
Therefore if one who ‘shall speak against the Son of 
man"’ is forgiven and saved, it is only because that 
one has actually received the eternal Christ as his 
Redeemer and Life, his substitute, the atonement for 
his sin, whatever be his intellectual uncertainty or 
misunderstanding about .the historical Jesus. and the 
God-given creed of the church of ‘Christ. It:seems 
reasonable to recognize, also, that - the . speaking 
against the Son of man mentioned by Jesus may have 
referred. only to those who in Jesus’ earthly lifetime did 
not recognize him as the Christ, though they wor- 
shipped and honestly obeyed the Spirit of God. 
Moreover, we must remember that the work of the 
Holy Spirit of God in the world to-day, in this Chris- 
tian dispensation, is to make Christ known to men as 
Saviour, Lord, and Life ; and for a man to claim that 
he recognizes and honors and obeys God's Spirit, 
while in the light of Christendom he rejects Jesus 
Christ as his Saviour,—should he not ask God to 
show him whether this is indeed the very sin against 
the Holy Spirit which cannot be forgiven, neither in 
this world, nor in that which is to-come? 

Peter's words about Christ’s: preaching, in the 
spirit, unto the spirits in prison;seem to touch 
upon a mysterious truth in a way that does not 
authorize us to make dogmatic assertions as to the 
meaning. It is evident that there was some good 
news brought to the dead. These dead may have 
been only those who, disobedient to God, lived in the 
days of Noah when the world was under neither the 
Law nor Christ. And the ‘‘ preaching*’ may have 
occurred only at the time of Jesus’ crucifixion. But 
whatever the facts are, ,there seems to be nothing in 
these passages to intimate that men in general are 
given another opportunity, after the first death, to 
accept Christ as Saviour and Life if they have rejected 
their opportunity in their earthly lifetime. For the 
overwhelming evidence of the Bible teaching is-just 
the opposite : that we are offered in this world our 
choice between eternal life and death, and that 
the choice is sealed forever when we pass into 
the next world. It seems reasonable to believe 
that even if a man wéré offered a fresh opportunity in 
the next world to receive Christ as Saviour, he would 
not accept it if he has been consistently rejecting 
eternal life through his whole, earthly lifetime. Dr. 
H. Clay Trumbull used to say that he believed that 
if a soul after a million years in hell should turn to 
God and cry out for forgiveness and salvation, God 
would instantly grant that request: but that he also 
believed no one would ever make thatyprayer in the 
next world if he had not made it here. In this sense, 
it is not so much that God closes the door of heaven 
in the next world, but that the man himself has closed 
it by never entering it here. 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 1 (Mark 6 : 14-29) 





A Revelation 
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Under the Stars at Hebron 





* oul 





of the * Optimism of Faith,” by a Dreamer 





T WAS on a certain November day many years 
ago. A hospitable and rather ceremonious com- 
pany gathered about the ¢ad/e d’ hote of the one 

pretentious little hotel at Hebron. I believe the town 
does not pretend to even one such place now. I have 
said it was a hospitable and ceremonious company. 
There was true Oriental hospitality and genuine Turk- 
ish ceremoniousness. I was the ohe stranger guest at 
the hotel that evening. So the governor of the prov- 
ince, who was stopping there, set me in the place of 
honor at his right hand, with the Scotch engineer, the 
only one of his staff who could speak good English, 
seated by my side to afford me the pleasure of an 
understanding of the conversation around the board. 
The viands were served, conversation went around, 
time passed away unmarked until the hour was late 
and the company dropped out one by one and the 
solitariness of the place'settled about me, a solitariness 
as deep and inscrutable as the darkness that reigned 
without. The mysterious hours of romance and in- 
spiration and vision had come. I arose and went out 
alone to meditate upon the memories of this sacred 
place, under the stars at Hebron. 


ND this I had that night. I recalled memories of 
a long past ; I looked up at the perfect night sky 
of the Orient, and I felt the stirrings of an exalted 
spirit of hope. This vale of Mamre is a tablet engraved 
with an iron pen. Nowhere else along the way of the 
patriarchal wanderings have events seemed to take 
up their abiding-place as here. One seems to stand 
in the presence of the patriarchs and to move in the 
circle of their experiences. Round about me there 
‘come and go—as the night world does to those who 
wait and watch—all the sacred events of this beauti- 
ful valley and the abiding beauties of the vale itself. 
:No:-wonder the fathers settled heré,. They were 
worldily-wise.* As have come down from the ‘hill- 
country of Judea toward this valley and its little plain, 
the bleakness and the gray grandeur and the waste 
places gave way to vineyards and wheatfields, until at 
last the beauty and fertility of this valley of springs 
burst upon the view with all its suggestions of paradise. 
Caleb had a keen eye to the ‘‘ main chance’’- when 
he was spying out the land, and he did not forget 
anything of the enticement of this place when he 
appeared, almost a lifetime afterward, to ask an in- 
heritance for his children. All the beauties of west- 
ern landscape and the fruitfulness of western lands 
cannot harden one against the allurements of this vale 
as a possible abiding-place. As once I stood about 
noonday near the head of the valley under the shadow 
of the trees, by the oak and the fountain which attract 
visitors to that place, I wrote in my note-book these 
words: ‘*I think I could live contentedly here.’’ 


E are not to suppose that tradition here-is en- 
tirely reliable. This wide-spreading oak, leaning 
upon crutches like the. veteran that it is, stooped 

and dying and soon to pass away, certainly is not the 
very oak of Abraham. But what of it? another oak 
was. And this spot,—who can certify it as the very 
place where Abraham pitched his tent? No one, of 
course. But the place was, of necessity, some place 
near to water, and here is one of the choicest foun- 
tains of this valley of many springs of good water. A 
sensible man coming to this valley with a choice of 
all neighborhoods before him would be more likely to 
pitch his tent here than anywhere else, Then that 
venerable pile of stone, up whose time-worn stairway 
Moslem fanaticism says to me, ‘‘ Go only seven steps,"’ 
—who knows that it covers the cave of Machpelah ? 
Well, who knows that it does not? The cave was in 
this valley. This seems about the only suitable cave. 
Besides, this night, as we stand out here in the sha- 
dows, we have come to commune with spirits, and are 
loosed from our bondage to places. 

We came out to look up at the stars. I never 
felt so near to Abraham as now, never so in touch 
with his vision. These are the stars that I know. 
From boyhood I have leoked up at that belt of Orion 
and have felt my blood stirred by the sight of his 
sword, and have strained my eyes to see the seventh 
sister in the sweet family of the Pleiades. Yonder 
Milky Way is the same that seemed to my childish 
fancy like a splash on the blue canopy of the sky. I 
know these stars here, and I am ‘at home with Abra- 
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What is the greatest thing that God can ask of 
men? What is the giving on man’s part that will 
open the way for God to pour out His richest gifts ? 
When Abraham stood under the stars at Hebron, to 
make the choice that was to influence human des- 
tiny to the end of time, he staggered not at the 
testing, but gave what Jehovah asked. Human 
history, in God’s view, is a record of such testings ; 
the real heroes are listed in a roll of immortals like 
that of the eleventh of Hebrews. As the American 
traveler stood in Hebron and saw Abraham in a 
vision, under these same stars, the glad revelation 
came to him that he too could enter into the secret 
of this great ancestor of our Lord. And as the 
eyes of God go to and fro throughout the whole 
earth and find us under the stars at Hebron, may 
we also, with Abraham, make the choice that will 
open the windows of heaven for us. 

This sketch is the fifth of a series of visions by a 
modern traveler in the Holy Land, who has dreamed 

' dreams about the far-off Bible events and has seen 
in them their message for to-day. The series will 
continue with : 

A Tongue of Gold that Speaks 
The Crossing at the Jordan 
Amid the Snows at Hermon 
As Far as to Bethany 

A Vision at Bethichem 








ham under the stars at Hebron. ‘ The account of his 
experience may seem foreign and. strange in the curi- 
ous characters of the Hebrew, but hére amidst these 
hills and vineyards and oaks and fountains, and out 
under the stars, I seem to be present at the revelation. 
God speaks to me, yes, and to evéty child of faith, 
and my heart thrills with hope. 


ET us see if we may see what Abraham saw. God 
said, ‘*‘ Look now toward heaven,”’ and he looked 
and saw. There was in his mind, first of all, these 

things which we have been seeing. The same familiar 
hills were round about hiin in this valley, the memory of 
the pleasant shade and the refreshing at one of these 
foaintains was in his mind also; the consciousnéss of 
the tug of the future upon the emigrant’s heart was 
never absent from him any more than it is absent from 
the multitude of anxious, expectant emigrants in the 
world now, and the thought of a desolate, childless 
home bore down upon him with the same crushing 
weight that has rested upon many another. But God 
had said, ‘‘ Look now toward heaven, and number 
the stars, if thou be able to number them"’; and he 
looked up at these same stars now shining above us. 
Then God said, ‘‘So shall thy seed be.’’ 

‘* Abraham believed God.’” Who, more than he, 
had felt the struggles of faith? He had passed 
through the dark caverns through which faith must 
often pass ; he had seen the days of eclipse that do 
come some time or other to every child in the King- 
dom of the Son, as to every one in the realm of the 
sun. Now in this moment of vision he escaped from 
the struggles and passed out from the eclipse. There 
came to him, with the suddenness of revelation in the 
fulness of its glory, the optimism of faith. A child- 
less faith ‘‘ under the stars. at Hebron attained to this 
transcendent measure of expectation, ‘‘So shall thy 
seed be.’’ 

Faith is the one real optimist, and true faith in 
God never fails, some time or other, to have its vision 
‘‘under the stars at Hebron.’’ In nothing else is 
Abraham more truly the ‘‘ Father of the faithful’’ 
than in this experience of the optimism of faith when 
he of the childless home clasped to his bosom this 
measureless expectation, ‘‘So shall thy seed be.’’ 
Such optimism is the rightful heritage of every child 
of faith in every experience of life. 

The disciples on the day of Pentecost had their 
vision ‘‘under the stars at Hebron’’; the little 
group of lonely despised ones in the world grasped 
the fulness of the promise, ‘«So shall thy seed be.’ 
And this same faith is the inspiration of world-wide 
evangelism from that day to this. Paul, in Arabia 


with his Lord, had his vision ‘‘ under the stars at 
Hebron.’’ He was an outcast from his people, a 
marked and persecuted man, whom even the dis- 
ciples at first feared to trust, yet he so heard 
the message, ‘‘So shall thy seed be,’’ so shall be 
thy spiritual seed, the achievements of thy life in 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, that it sent him ‘far 
hence to the Gentiles,’’ sent him over land and sea, 
sent him to endure hardships and suffer persecution, 
sent him to the dungeon of the Mamertine, sent him 
to the sword of the executioner. 


O it is ever with the witnesses of the faith. So with 
the Vaudois ; hunted in their mountain fastnesses, 
like wild beasts, to the death, they have come to be 

to-day one of the dominant forces in Italy, and one 
of the most useful forces in the world, They who 
talked with heaven then have furnished one who has 
taught men to speak across the ocean to each other 
to-day. So it was with the great reformers that groped 
out of the gloom of the dark ages toward the light of 
a religious dawn. So with the apostles of modern 
missions who set out alone and fitied—mark the word 
pitied—to take up anew the greatcommission, They 
start a little Christian school for children in a donkey 
stable ; it grows in a half-century to an institution of 
a thousand students and a world-wide reputation. 
The same faith preaches seven years among the 
Bantus without a convert with an optimism that still 
holds out, and is rewarded by thousands upon thou- 
sands. But we do not need to traverse the millen- 
niums of history or travel to the Dark Continent to 
see the optimism of faith. It is just the same among 
a little company of poor people who start a church in 
some destitute place. Why is it that they fearly 
always are poor people? They have no land, no 
building, no pastor ; by all the rules of worldly busi- 
ness they have no prospects but that the sheriff will 
soon sit as coroner upon the corpse of a congregation. 
Will he, indeed! They have heard the call, ‘* Look 
now toward heaven,’’ and have gone out in their 
night and stood ‘‘ under the stars at Hebron.’’ Go by 
that way after ten years and you will find a large and 
beautiful church on the corner, and a great, strong 
congregation worshiping in it. 

Faith is, indeed, the great optimist. It expects to 
‘*remove mountains’’; it ‘*can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth.’’ Never yet was thete a 
true faith that did not have its night ‘‘ under the stars 
at Hebron’’ and hear the inspiring message, ‘‘So 
Shall thy seed be,’’ so shall great,things come of thee. 
‘Fear not, little flock ; itis the Father's good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom."’ 

That night there was given to Abraham and to us 
the Magna Ciarta of the kingdom of God upon earth, 
the guarantee of the rights of faith, and the seal is the 
stars of heaven. For faith ‘‘believes God.’’ The 
faith may be little and poor and afraid, yet has its 
optimism right to the wings of an archangel, for it is 
‘* the little faith in the great God.’’ Moreover, this 
right is mine. The great-promise under the stars at 
Hebron is for the innumerable multitude of the re- 
deemed, but the great gift of that night is to the indi- 
vidual, even to me, the optimism of faith 


HAVE been dreaming so long that I had forgotten 
where weare, I wonder how long Abraham stood 
and looked up at the stars that night. The hour 

was growing late ; all around me were wrapped in the 
slumbers of the night. I suddenly realized that I was 
lonely, far from home, in not too safe a place. I 
went in quickly and shut the door and slept. An- 
other day dawned ; the vision of the night had be- 
come only a memory. I returned to Jerusalem, re- 
turned to my native land, returned to the absorbing 
activities of a life crowded full, I have traversed 
many dreary, dark places in the experiences of the 
long years that have passed away, but the optimism 
of faith which I learned ‘‘ under the stars at Hebron’’ 
has neve: been lost. ‘I can do all things through 
Christ w] ich strengtheneth me.’’ Faith dares even 
to invade the past, and to believe that he has made 
provision beforehand to answer me, so that it rests 
assuredly upon the gracious divine prevision that hath 
announced for the days of his grace, ‘‘ Before they 
call, I will answer ; and while they are yet speaking, 
I will hear.’’ 
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Miss Brinton Accepts Mahala 
Gladderby’s Challenge 





ISS Hannah Brinton, middle-aged, efficient, and 
forehanded, as all Mellersham agreed, sat in 
her trim parlor gazing at Miss Mahala Glad- 

derby, the closing of whose thin lips at the end of a 
lengthy deliverance gave her hostess an opportunity 
for speech, 

‘¢ Well, Mahala,"’ Miss Brinton began meditatively, 
‘*there’s a good deal in what you say, I'll allow that 
much. | Does seem as if folks ought to make more of 
an effort to go to church than they do, here in Mel- 
lersham ; but I don’t know that you or I have any 
call to judge the people who stay away. Mellersham’s 
pretty scattery, when it comes to that ; there’s a good 
many people who live off on back roads, and—’"’ 

‘Hannah Brinton !*’ Miss Gladderby's voice was 
raised in warning tones, ‘‘If I didn’t know you were 
a regular churchgoer and a consistent professor, I'd 
certainly think you didn’t set any store on church- 
going. J say that ifa man or a woman can’t plan 
so’s to go to church at least once on Sunday, it's a 
shame and a scandal, Didn't the early settlers walk 
miles, tramping through the snow and worming through 
the woods, with Indians behind <cvery tree, all for the 
sake of going to meeting ?’’ 
os OW, Mahala!’’ replied Miss Brinton, some- 

what warmly, ‘‘seem's to me you're stretch- 

ing things a mite. ‘Miles’! Stands to 
reason, most of the settlers’ houses were built within 
hail of one another, ‘count of Indians, and most likely 
the meeting-house was‘a kind of fort and wouldn't be 
too far away for ‘em to get to it in a hurry.’ 

Her visitor breathed hard, with a rather offended 
air, ‘*Oh, well, Hannah Brinton. You needn't take 
me up like that; and you needn't make excuses for 
folks that. are bound to be heathen, too! There's 
Edna Rysford, she that was an Emmers ; hasn't been 
to church but once since her husband died, and that 
was more’ n two years ago, Maybe you'll uphold her 
in it, but / think she ought to be dealt with,"’ 

Miss Brinton looked a trifle annoyed. .‘‘I'm not 
uphokling Edna, any more’n I am anybody else,"’ 
she-replied a little tartly, ‘* but she lives clear off on the 
edge of things, and. she’s digging from Monday morn- 
ing till Saturday night, trying to make a living out of 
her place for herself and three small children, — 
Martin's the oldest, and he’s six, then there's Cora, 
who's four, and Kenneth, three; four and two and 
one they were when she had to turn to and do for em 
all by herself, and nothing but a bit of a place and all 
mortgaged up at that to do with ; yet she’s kept. her- 
self off the Overseers, and I've never heard a word 
against her. Good girl as ever sat in my Sunday- 
school class, too! Maybe she ought to be dealt with, 
but seeing the church-members haven't exactly worn 
themselves out calling on her for two years back, 
maybe they're not just hankering to tackle the job.’’ 

. Wet I was only speaking in a general way,"’ 
replied Miss Gladderby, with a:somewhat 
disconcerted air. Everybody's business is 

nobody's business, of course; but when I think of 
what might be done—"’ 

**Meaning what .you might do—or other folks, 
Mahala ?’’ inquired Miss Brinton tersely. 

*¢Well,”’ replied Miss Gladderby with a sniff, «I 
guess if all the rest of the church-members had been 
as zealous for Zion as I've been—-though I say it who 
shouldn't, being's you've put it straight to me, Han- 
nah Brinton—there’d have been more lost sheep 
gathered into the fold than there has been.”’ 

‘¢‘Um !"’ responded Miss Brirton, in a mild tone 
that was scarcely in keeping with the sparkle in her 
eye. ‘*Maybe, Mahala, maybe! Yet I don't just 
know about that ; nobody was-ever yanked into the 
fold, Mahala, nor driven into it—not to stay put. As 
for coaxing—well, they're liable to turn around and 
run the other way, soon's you quit.”’ 

‘¢ Then I'd like to know—"’ began Miss Gladderby 
explosively, but Miss Brinton checked her with a 
gesture, 

‘*My sheep know my voice, and I know them, 
and they follow me,’’’ she quoted softly. ‘ Folks 
can't be yanked nor driven nor coaxed—not to 
amount io anything, Mahala—but they can be led."’ 

**Hum!"’ rejoined Miss Gladderby. ‘* Different 
folks have different ways of going at things ; but see- 


ing’s Edna Rysford ought to be dealt with, seems to 
me she who used to be her Sunday-school teacher 
ought to be a good one to deal with her. Guess it's 
time I was going along, maybe. Good afternoon."’ 

Miss Brinton, who had made no effort to detain 
her visitor, gazed out of the window as Miss Glad- 
derby went down the garden-path, slamming the gate 
behind her. 

‘* Maybe I wasn't real polite,’* Miss Brinton mur- 
mured:to herself, ‘‘ but knowing Edna as well’s I do, 
seems if I couldn't stand Mahala Gladderby’'s uppiti- 
ness, If she’s ever been out to see Edna these last 
two years, I miss my guess! All of a fortnight since 
I went myself, and I don't s’ pose Edna's had a book 
or a paper to look at, or a human being to speak to 
—not, of course, that children ain't human beings, 
but—"’ She checked herself with a little shake. 
‘«Ought to be ’shamed, Hannah Brinton, talking all 
to yourself! Comes of staying round home so much 
—you need to see folks, too !’’ 

Turning, she left the room, going through the wide 
hall and up the. broad staircase. Gossips had won- 
dered what Hannah Brinton would do with the house, 
large enough for a good-sized family, when she came 
to be left alone init ; but as this had now been the 
situation for at least ten years the subject was thread- 
bare. Not even a servant shared the house with its 
owner ; at stated seasons a woman came who cleaned 
the great, silent rooms, closing their doors after the 
cleaning, not to be opened again—such was the Mel- 
lersham tradition—until the arrival of another clean- 
ing day. 

Pausing in front of one of these closed doors, Miss 
Brinton meditated,, ** Dealt with! Humph !’’ she ex- 
claimed finally. ‘*Well,, Hannah Brinton, you've 
been ‘dared to do it, 4nd°do you mean to say you 
won't take a dare?. If so, it's the first time!. Edna 
Rysford is going. to be dealt with, and you're going to 
deal with her.!’’ 


HE opened the door..of the chamber and walked 
across to an old-fashioned bureau, pulling‘out the 
top drawer. ‘‘ You've got more things than you 

know what to do with, Hannah Brinton} Léaving "em 
here for moth and rust to corrupt—for they’ re bound to 
do it in the long run ; camphor nor mothballs can’t ever 
make the perishing things of this world everlasting— 
and:Edna Rysford with nothing but some of your old 
gingham duds that you had half a mind to put in the 
ash-barrel anyway! Hannah, I'm ashamed of you!"’ 

Taking from the drawer a long, slim bundle, care- 
fully wrapped in newspapers, she opened it, display- 
ing a well-kept, soberly attractive dress. 

‘‘Edna might’s well have it,’’ she murmured, 
stroking the unwrinkled folds with an appreciative 
hand, ‘then there'll be one excuse the less for not 
going to meeting, though how’’—-she went on with a 
perplexed air—‘‘Edna can come to meeting with 
those three children, two of ’em babies, you might 
say, and no horse and carryall, beats me !.”’ 

She put the dress back into the newspapers, patting 
each fold into place, and went briskly downstairs and 
out at the back door. 

A man who was working in the garden looked up 
as she came out: ‘‘Going to have the garden watered 
this afternoon, Miss Brinton? Looks like rain.’’ 

His employer glanced scornfully skyward. ‘Guess 
it doesn’t look any more like rain than it did yester- 
day,’’ she sniffed. ‘‘ Don’t know when the garden 
would be watered if I took stock in your weather wis- 
dom, Eber ; but before you get out the hose, you may 
harness Hannibal into the chaise ; I'm going to drive 
out a piece to make a call.’’ 

The man raised himself into a fairly erect position, 
resting on his hoe-handle. ‘‘ Land sakes, Miss Brin- 
ton, what's struck you to go gallivanting off late Satur- 
day afternoon, and thunder in the air, too! Just vou 
take; my advice:; I’ ve worked—"’ 

‘* Now: you just-see here; Ebenezer Simners!’’ in- 
terrupted Miss Brinton, tartly. ‘I don't care if you 
have worked 6n this place; boy and man, for the last 
forty years, and you can save your breath, place of 
telling it for the "leven thousandth time, more or less. 
You do as I tell you ; you can’t boss me.!" 

Ebenezer, apparently refreshed rather than offended 
by.a passage-at-arms,. that had become habitual, pot- 


tered off to the barn, to reappear solemnly driving a 
docile, dappled horse in an old-fashioned chaise. 

‘He clambered out, and, after stowing the bundle 
carefully under the seat, Miss Brinton took the reins, 
slapping them up and down as she left the yard. 

A jog-trot drive over six miles of country roads 
brought Miss Brinton to a small, weatherbeaten house, 
badly in need of paint, but with clean, shining win- 
dows, standing solitary within the palings of a fair- 
sized kitchen garden, in a corner of which, fenced 
in by themselves, a majestic rooster and some half a 
dozen hens wandered about aimlessly. 

The house door opened at the sound of wheels, 
and a young woman appeared, a child in her arms 
and two clutching at her skirts; her face, comely 
notwithstanding its toilworn air, lighted up as it 
caught sight of her visitor. 

‘*Is that you, Miss Brinton ?’’ she cried delight- 
edly. ‘* Well, if you're not good to drive clear over 
here to see me,—Saturday, too! Drive right.into the 
shed—Martin, you go and pump some fresh water for 
Hannibal—and then come right in !"’ 


HE horse and chaise under cover, Miss Brinton 
stooped down to take the package from under the 
seat ; but as she glanced at it she shook her head. 

‘*I can’t do it, first of *t,’’ she muttered. ‘Edna's 
going to be dealt with, but it’s got to be gradual."’ 

Whether from extreme delicacy, or whether in 
sheer forgetfulness of her errand as Mrs.. Rysford— 
forever ‘‘Edna’’ in her Sunday-school teacher's re- 
membrance—poured out the happenings: in her little 
household, a story of struggles bravely made-for the 
sake of.the children, with no word of self-pity, no 
regret over might-have-beens, Miss Brinton’ delayed 
until gathering dusk startled -her to a realizing sense 
of the situation. Standing up briskly, she hemmed 
once ‘or twice-—-even mow it was: ean to come +e the 
point. «. 

‘Time I was going, and. more too, Edna,’ 
began, ‘‘ but before I go’’— 

A glare shot through the duskiness, checking ‘her 
speech, followed by a. crash and an echoing boom, 
Mrs. Rysford hurried to the window and closed it. 

‘It's going to be a heavy thunderstorm,’’ she-an- 
nounced. a little breathlessly. ‘‘ You can’t mean to 
be out driving in it, Miss Brinton, let alone my being 
extra glad to have you here while it lasts.’’ 

Miss Brinton stood -hesitant. ‘* Most likely it’s 
just a shower anyway,’’ she announced finally, 
‘*Guess I may’s well wait till it’s over.’’ 

‘* Why, of course !’’ replied Mrs, Rysford, as Miss 
Brinton took her seat again a little constrainedly, 
She had accepted an invitation, she was under. spe- 
cial obligation to her hostess; and Miss Brinton’s 
code of manners forbade her to take advantage of the 
situation for any reproof, however kindly and well- 
intentioned. 


* she 


HE storm increased in severity; Miss Brinton, by 
no means a timid person, winced a little ‘at the 
sudden briiliance of the lightning, but Mrs, 

Rysford, gathering the children about her, soothed 
them with bed-time stories and snatches of lullabies 
until they fell asleep. 

** You can’t drive back to-night, Miss Brinton, as- 
serted Mrs. Rysford, coming to her side after she had 
placed the children in their cribs. ‘*The shower’s 
about over, but the roads must be a foot deep in mud 
and dreadfully gullied, You're going to stay all 
night, and I’ ll make you as comfortable as ever I can.”’ 

‘¢ There’s Hannibal,’ objected Miss Brinton feebly. 

‘« Now don’t you worry about Hannibal !’’ replied 
Mrs. Rysford. ‘‘I always calculate to keep some 
feed on hand,’’ count of the teamsters that are glad to 
pay a little something to bait their horses, and I can 
fix up a good place for Hannibal in the shed.”’ 

‘« Well, maybe I'd better stay over,’’ admitted Miss 
Brinton, unwilling to leave without having accom- 
plished the object of her visit, and unable to find 
words sufficiently judicious in which to frame an ex- 


hortation. ‘‘Guess I'd better sleep—’’ She caught 
herself up quickly. ‘*That is, Edna, if you've a 
spare bed,’’ she added confusedly. 

‘Qh, that'll be all right,’’ replied Mrs. Rysford 


cheerfully. 
(Zo be concluded in next week's issue) 
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News From the Front in“the Temperance Fight © 


Facts that hold the mind and stir ‘Nhe heart. to use in your temperance teaching 
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* Clubby ” 
By Zillah Foster Stevens 


Vie years ago Clubby was a baby. In ten years 
more Clubby will be a voter. Just at present, 
Clubby is a heathen whose home is anywhere 
around the railroad tracks. His eleven years have 
been spent beyond the reach of the arm of the law, 


the hand of philanthropy, or the voice of Christian 


teaching. Yet he has a heart ; and this heart is active 
in behalf of his mother and two little sisters, for whom 
Clubby is breadwinner. 

Before he got into trouble and took himself off, 
there was a father in the family,—a father who gave 
Clubby his name. Not in baptism was the name 
given, but in a fit of drunken brutality. The foot 
was incurably injured. ‘Therefore ‘‘Clubby’’ became 
his appropriate designation ; and on this injured foot 
he hobbles cheerfully through his world. 

-Clubby has never been to school, but nobody cares, 
not even his mother ; Clubby’s mother is not the 
kind to care. Yet he has not been without education. 
The streets and the ‘‘ tracks’’ have taught him much, 
A recapitulation of his acquirements would include 
proficiency in swearing, smoking, drinking, and steal- 
ing, besides his specialty, this specialty being a mar- 
velous. skill in telling lies with a straight face. 

Clubby’s father had contributed one of these items 
to his son’s education. Before this father had elimi- 
nated himself.as a factor in the family problem, he 
had‘seen to it that Clubby learned the secret of access 
to Sunday-closed saloons. When he brought the can 
safely home, the child was rewarded with a share of 
the beer, 


_.at-eleven years,.Clubby is fond of it,;::and gets it at 


» the., saloon -fo' 


r -himself. Sometimes in indulgent 
hours, and when there is a spare dime, Clubby, as the 
head of the family, brings home the can and deals it 
out to the little sisters and the mother, as his father 
did before him. For the little sisters like it, too. 

For several years the ** tracks’* have been, through 
Clubby, the source of supply for family provisions, 
You can always get coalon thetracks. Fruit-cars, too, 
offer opportunities, and grain-cars. Notwithstanding 
his ‘foot, Clubby is expert.as a purveyor, and no boy 
about the tracks is more successfully agile in dodging 
policemen and watchmen. 

Concerning Clubby’s mother—‘‘She’s been fightin’ 
and got the worst of it, and you'd best let her alone.’’ 
This was Clubby’s regretful but positive statement to 
the Sunday-school teacher who called. 

For Sunday-school has come to be an element in 
Clubby’s life. He first appeared because the room 
offered a warm spot on a cold day. Somehow he 
liked it, and came again. He liked the music. He 
liked the novelty of cordial friendliness from his 
teacher. Because of these things that he likes he tol- 
erates the telling of strange things, things as remote 
from his understanding as the words of Sanscrit. 

Sometimes, though, there is a story that fits into 

his understanding and appreciation, Then Clubby is 
responsiveness itself. Thus it was on the day when 
the lesson from Malachi taught tithing, From an 
attractive paper the teacher dealt out ten gumdrops to 
each of her dozen ‘‘Clubbies.’” Gumdrops were a 
tangibility that these boys understood, and what to do 
with them they well knew. But— ‘‘ Boys,’’ said the 
teacher, ‘‘ before you eat any, how many are willing 
to give one back to me ?’’ 
- Every boy was willing,—of course he was. And 
the tithe of gumdrops fell promptly into the teacher's 
lap. That is, all but Clubby’s. Clubby shook his 
head with complete decision. 

**Why, Clubby,’’ smiled the teacher, ‘‘ you would 
surely like me to havé one of your gumdrops too ?’’ 

No, Clubby wouldn't. His two tight-shut hands 
hands.went behind him, and into his eyes there came 
a determined look. . 

‘* Not just one for me when you have ten?'’ per- 
suaded the teacher. But still Clubby shook his head. 

This was defeat ; yet what could be said ? 

‘* If you are not willing to give me one, Clubby, 
are you willing to tell me why ?"’ 

And Clubby told. The heart of a boy is the last 
thing in the world to utter itself in words ; yet Clubby 


The taste was early developed ; and now,. 


told. His hands came froin behind him ; he opened 
them ; five gumdrops were in each. 

‘* 1 wouldn't give you just ome piece, ’cause—' cause 
—when I like anybody, / ahways give 'em half.” 


’ And the five from Clubby’s right hand dropped into 


the teacher's lap. 

Clubby is eleven years old now. The chances are 
that there are years of life ahead of him. He has all 
the energy of a steam-engine. In these years that are 
coming these energies will be active for good, or active 
for evil. What shall we do for Clubby's future ? 

Aton, ILL, 

+ 


Temperance Facts Worth Knowing 


Temperance Education in Schools Abroad.—The 
Ministry of Public Education in Hungary has issued an 
official order that each year there shall be an anti-alcohol 
day in all public schools, on which teachers shall especially 
teach the scientific facts about alcoholic drinks. ~ 

Fifteen gold medals were recently awarded. by the Irish 
Temperance League to the prize-winners in the annual 
competitive examination on hygiene and temperance ; 
2,618 children in the schools competed. 


What Does This Cost the Taxpayer ?—In Massa- 
chusetts -29,;657 persons were committed to penal institu- 
tions in tg11. Of these, 56 percent (20,086) were com- 
mitted for drunkenness; 95 percent of all persons com- 
mitted. were of intemperate. habits. Of- the 20,086 
commitments for drunkenness, 13,267 had been previously 
committed for the same offense from one to fifty times 
each. There were thirty-two persons who had béen com- 
mitted’ for drunkenness more than’ fifty times. — Report of 
the Massachusetts Prison Commission, January ¥, 1912. 


Sweden Moves Forward Again.—The Prime Minister 
of Sweden, in a recent report to the. king, emphasized the 
fact that ‘‘the spiritual and material*improvement of a 


‘nation, as well as of the individwal,*surely grows side by 


side with the increase of temperance.’’ He recommended 
the appointment of a commission to prepare legislation for 
the.introduction of the local veto apo the’sale of ail alco- 
holic liquors. The king has ‘appointed: the commission, 
and it is expected-that a local veto law will soon be brought 
befor. the Riksdag. 


German Employers Furnishing Non-alcoholic 
Drinks.— Many of the largest German firms, in the effort 
to decrease alcoholic drinking, to reduce-accidents and 
promote efficiency, are selling non-alcoholic . drinks to 
tHeir employees. ‘Tea, warm or cold, coffee, milk, lemon- 
adc, and seltzer water are sold. In 1910 the Continental 
Rubber Company distributed 1,110,500 liters of coffee in 
their various shops. No spirits are allowed to be drunk 
on ‘the premises, and the accidents have decreased ta- 


terially. Among the employees of the Berlin General Elec- - 


tric Company, since the serving of tea began, in January, 
1909, the monthly per capita consumption of alcoholic 
drinks feil from 18 bottles to 13, and the consumption of 
non-alcoholic drinks increased from 6.5 bottles to 28. 


When the Saloons were Closed.—During the great 


strike in Brisbane, Australia, in February of this year, an- 
other object lesson was given of closing saloons. The fol- 
lowing table complied from official statistics tells the story : 


Convictions 


or 
Drunkenness. 


Week preceding strike. bars open 17 hours daily 50 
First week of strike, bars closed 5 


‘Three days, bars open three hours daily. . . . . 12 
One week, bars open twelve hours daily. .. . . 40 
First week of full opening, seventeen hours . . . 67 


The medical superintendent of the general hospital re- 
rps that ‘* the refractory ward, which has been occupied 
or months, was entirely out of commission until the hotels 
were opened.’’ 


The Polish Movement for Liberty from Drink.— 
A three-days anti-alcohol congress is being held by the 
Polish people this year at Lwow, Galicia. For ten years 
a great temperance movement, based on patriotic motives, 
has been going on in this province, which is the Austrian 
division of Poland. ' For six years it was wholly educa- 
tional. ‘Then results began to show in the election of men 
to office pledged to promote the temperance cause. Tem- 
perance instruction is given in all; public schools. All 
teachers must be abstainers. 
are organized to study the physical effects of alcohol. 
Three hundred and fifty lawyers are united to aid and pro- 
mote temperance legislation; 12,000 bars have been 
closed within a year, leaving 1,445 districts entirely free 
from the saloons. Savings-bank deposits are said fo have 
increased, crimes decreased, morality improved, and greater 
liberality shown in support of charities and churches. 


Four hundred physicians - 


Burning a Village’s Tobacco 
By President R. L. Moore 


ARS HILL is a quiet school village of some 
three hundred people, apart in the hills, eigh- 
teen miles north of Asheville, North Carolina. 

It is not an easy place to reach, there being a stretch 
of ten miles of unimproved mountain road between 
it and the nearest railroad station. And yet each 
year more than two hundred students from other 
counties, states, and foreign countries find their way 
to it. The school here was conceived in the desire of 
godly men, all native mountaineers, to give their 
children a better chance than they had had, and was 
built more than fifty years ago by their sacrifices. 
The equipment, however, has never been adequate 
to the demands, and, though chartered as a college, 
no sort of collegiate work has ever been attempted. 
The name merely indicates the prophecy and hope of 
its founders, a name still cherished, a hope unrealized, 
and perhaps unrealizable. 

The students come of sturdy Southern stock, more 
than ninety-five percent of them being of English, 
Scotch, and Scotch-Irish extraction. They are ambi- 
tious, and have capacity for intense application and 
rapid progress, and are anxious to follow even a 
blazed and difficult path if it leads upward. The 
teachers for the most part have been natives of the 
Appalachian region, and have exemplified its best in 
vigor and ideal. No teacher or pastor of the church 
in the community has for many years been a user of 
tobacco in any form. 

When North Carolina voted on state-wide prohibi- 
tion a few years ago, this section went almost solid 
for it, less than ten percent of the rural .population 
voting against it;—a marvelous transformation in the 
fifty-year period since the establishment of the school. 

So conditions were possibly more favorable than at 
most other places for a crusade.against cigarets and 
sinoking in any form among our students. For five 
years and more the evils of tobacco, the cost and use- 
lessness of the tobacco habit, the danger of cigarets, 
has been one of the themes of ‘chapel talks.. And 
the students have responded to appeals to rise to the 
heights of freedom from enslaving habits of any kind, 
and many students have voluntarily given up the use 
of cigarets and tobacco. 

Among those who have thus become ‘‘ clean in lip 
and life’’ was Curtis W. Reese, a native of this county, 
who was last year an evangelist in Illinois. While 
on a visit to his people during the school year he spoke 
to the students at chapel on ‘‘ The Leadership of the 
Cigaret,’’ and called to mind a former effort to stop 
the sale of cigarets and material out of which cigarets 
are made, in the community. A motion made byone 
of the students that Mr, Reese should again see the 
merchants, and pledge them if. possible to dis- 
continue the sale of cigarets, met with a hearty 
response. 

The next morning Mr. Reese reported that every 
merchant on the hill had agreed not to buy any more 
cigarets, cigaret paper, or smoking tobacco, when his 
present stock was sold. One merchant transferred 
his stock at once toa branch store several miles away, 
and all countermanded orders they had placed. The 
suggestion was made that the students raise enough 
money on the spot to buy up the stock of the mer- 
chants, and thus have the agreement take effect at 
once. In fifteen minutes the needed amount ($40) 
was secured, and several boys were dispatched to the 
five stores. The tobacco was then poured into a heap 
on the campus, saturated with oil, and consumed in 
smoke as the two hundred and fifty students present 
at the early morning hour sang ‘‘Alma Mater’’ and 
‘*Higher Ground.’’ The cheers that went up as the 
last package was consumed spoke the triumphant joy 
of scores,—strong sentiment crystallized and vigor- 
ously expressed. While there was a bit of the spec- 
tacular and sensational in the reports of the event, it 
was not a sudden or spasmodic outbreak of emotion- 
alism, but rather the culmination of years of effort 
and growing sentiment, the expression of conviction 
as to the evils of the habit, and a determination to 
mount to higher ground. 

Mars Hii. Coiigce, N. C. 
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Welding Home and Sunday-School Together 


How Sunday-school teachers helped in hard places when home, school and friends failed, is 
the encouraging message of the articles on this page of Mr. Brown’s Department 





Frank Talk from Parents 


UCH has been written on ‘‘ The Home from the 
Viewpoint of the School,’’ but the opposite 
side is selclom discussed. Just what does the 

parent think of the Sunday-schvol, is a problem 
which Sunday-school workers have been trying to solve 
for some time. Let us see what has been ‘said by 
some fathers and mothers who responded to the ques- 
tion ; ‘* What is your opinion of the Sunday-school ?"’ 

‘* Religion,’’ said a college professor, in the course 
of a history lesson, ‘‘is a substantial support in every 
state. Every man needs religion. Very few people 
will be true to the best merely because it is right. 
They need a higher initiative. Religion used to be 
taught in the home ; but now most of us are so busy 
that we permit that duty to devolve upon the wife. 
She in turn shifts the responsibility upon the Sunday- 
school teacher, and washes her hands of the whole 
affair.*’ 

Said one of the assistant weighers of the port of 
New York, ‘‘I meet all types of men, and I should 
say that the large majority of parents insist upon 
sending their children to the Sunday-school. About 
one-half of our laborers are Christians, and so would 
naturally send their children to Sunday-school. Fully 
ninety percent of the other fifty percent send theirs 
also. Whether they feel that there is something 
lacking in their own lives, and they do not wish the 
same deficiency to exist in the education of their 
children, I do not know. I am positive, however, 
that they realize the necessity for religious training, 
and since they cannot teach what they do not know, 
they give the child to the Sunday-school for spiritual 
culture. What a great responsibility rests upon the 
Sunday-school !"’ 

A mother who was brought up in a Christian home, 
who also had ‘many advantages, and is now a well- 
known Sunday-school worker, said : ‘‘ Do I think the 
modern Sunday-school grading and trained teachers, 
with all the new ideas, folly? Decidedly not. If I 
cannot have my boys better trained in the study of 
the Bible than I was, life has been a failure, and I 
have not performed my duty toward my children."’ 

An uninterested father says : ‘*I suppose I should 
be as deeply interested in the religious education of 
my children in the Sunday-school as I am interested in 
their secular education in the public schools ; and 
yet, like many others, I must admit I am not. I 
send my child to Sunday-school because it seems to 
be the proper thing, and I am confident that the 
school can do him no harm.”’ 

Another father says : ‘* Through the Sunday-school 
the children of the well-to-do and of the poor are 
learning life-ideals which lift them out of ‘the dark 
and fix their eyes on the stars ; instead of vulgarity, 
they learn purity and refinement ; and so I say the 
most active, and the most potent, patriotic organiza- 
tion in this country to-day is the Sunday-school. I am 
always glad to see the American flag in the Sunday- 
school, for the work is patriotic. Even the Daughters 
of the American Revolution cannot begin to do the 
work you are doing. Unlike them, as great a work 
as they do, the Sunday-school seeks to ‘ring in all 
classes of children, and in doing this it is bringing 
about a condition which they are unable to bring 
about.’” 

‘¢Our opinions are based upon our standards,’’ is 
shown in the two following illustrations, Said a 
parent whose daughter was taught in an up-to-date 
Sunday-school, ‘‘ Yes, I have taken my daughter out 
of Sunday-schvol for two reasons: first, sle has 
enough home-work to do connected with the day- 
school (the child is eight years old ; in the 3-B grade, 
where home-work is forbidden). Her brain must not 
be burdened with such subjects, Second, there are 
many things which she does not understand, and she 
~ bothers me by asking questions which are of so little 
importance that I refuse to take time to look up the 
answers, It is the teacher's duty to dw that, and this 
new course of study is simply a scheme to throw the 
lessons upon the parents. No, I absolutely refuse to 
allow my child to return, I have no use for such a 
school. The Sunday-school is not a work-shop, but 
is a social center.'’ Poor father! Listen to what 
another parent says in reference to the same kind of 


The superintendent may have done his best. 
The school grading may be perfect, the exercises 
varied and interesting, the school atmosphere 
‘vibrant with life. But the foundational factors of 
the entrance of the teacher into the home and the 
weekday life of the scholar, and the home co- 
operation with the school and teacher because of 
that teacher’s manifested interest and the quality 
of the teacher’s and school’s work, may be un- 
touched. 

How the home views the teacher and school, and 
how the teacher views the home, are suggested in 
the articles on this page written by two bright 
Brooklyn Sunday-school teachers. There is en- 
couragement in both angles of view. As a result 
of the whole-hearted gift of love and life and serv- 

‘ ice of one of these teachers to her girls, four of her 
~ giels joined the church last Easter Day, and she 
knelt at that Communion-table with nine of her girls. 

And the superintendent is powerless to achieve 
_ results without this suggested co-operation. 

FRANK L. BROWN. 








child, ‘*I am glad our Sunday-schools have taken 
many steps forward, for I was tired of consecrated 
ignorance teaching, my children in the Sunday- 
school,"’ 

The first parent thinks more of his own comfort 
than he does of the character of his child ; the second 
wishes his child to get.the best there is in life. The 
‘oné is Causing thé interest of the child in things 
which are the foundations of the greatest and noblest 
‘character to. become atrophied; whereas the other 
believes the very best teaching is necessary to prepare 
the child-for Jife.—Nellie Russell Phelan, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

% 


Seeing the Mother’s Point of View 


T BRAZIL, Indiana, advantage has been taken of 
that sure interest of the mother in the school 
that has captured her baby, by enrolling a 
large Cradle Roll’ Mothers’ Class. It is said that as 
many as fifty baby buggies have been counted about 
the entrance of the class-room. The woman in 
charge is motherly and: devout. She sees life from 
the mother’s point of view. She is acquainted with 
the Scriptures and Christian experience. And that 
mothers’ class has become a source of great spiritual 
power, In the monthly testimony meeting new life 
and help has come to many a burdened mother, and 
the pathway from the earthly to the heavenly home 
has been made clear.—F. Z. 2. 


“ 


How a Teacher Won Six Homes 


T WAS no unusual sound which she heard one 
morning on her way upstairs from breakfast. 
Yet this time the telephone bell startled Mrs. C., 
the Sunday-school teacher of an organized class of teen 
age girls. The expected had happened, as in answer 
to the ring the voice of Anna’s mother was heard say- 
ing, ‘‘Come as soon as you can, the doctor has just 
decided that Anna must be operated on to-day. We 
want your advice.’’ Mrs, C. hastened to the home, 
Here everything was in confusion, the family in tears, 
and some kind friends trying to comfort them, while 
in another room the suffering girl was sadly in need 
of sympathy and care. The teacher set the members 
of the family to work ; soon order was brought out of 
the chaos, and the patient quietly resting. For weeks 
the teacher spent much time in that home; she 
learned the needs of the inmates, and was able, under 
divine guidance, to offer suggestions which helped 
the mother to realize the great value of proper food, 
clothing, and a neat, comfortable home for her grow- 
ing children. Frequently Mrs. C. is invited to 
dinner in this home, and is welcomed, not as Anna’s 
Sunday-school teacher; but as a friend of the family. 
Dora, a sweet, attractive, motherless girl; suddenly 
grew very wayward, giving her father and an aunt 


a great deal of trouble. She was impudent in 
the home, spent her evenings at moving picture 
shows, and neglected her work. Many times Mrs. 
C. talked to her on the folly of her ways, without 


' effect. One day, after Dora had lost her position, 


the teacher called again; she found the girl in a 
penitent mood, and ‘ready to begin all over again."’ 
A position was secured, away from the old companions 
and temptations, and to-day Dora shows the result of 
a renewed consecration to her Master. Mrs. C. 
treasures a letter of thanks written by Dora's father, 
and each Sunday afternoon this Christian father greets 
the teacher with a hearty handshake and expressions 
of gratitude for the aid she is to him, in her interest in 
the everyday life of his motherless girl. 

The mother of a fifteen-year-old girl said to the 
Sunday-school teacher, during a recent visit in the 
home, ‘‘I've done all in my power to keep Maud in 
school until she graduates, Will you not talk to 
her?’’ ‘The teacher knew the mother, and her life of 
social pleasure. She knew the neglected home, in 
which Maud tried to master her lessons with no 
assistance, and so little to encourage her to be regular 
in school attendance. Mrs. C. pitied the girl, and 
was anxious to help her secure an education. A visit 
to the public school and a talk with Maud’s teachers 
made it possible for her to be better understood, and 
the public school teachers are helping this girl to be 
an honor to her school and to herself. Slowly the 
mother of Maud is giving up some of her question- 
able pleasures and is trying to make the little home 
more attractive for this, her only child. 

Business houses are recognizing the Sunday-school 
teachers and their efforts in behalf of their scholars. 


’ Nellie: gave the.name and address of her Sunday- 


school teacher ‘as a refererice when she sotight ‘em- 
ployment in a well-known and large city store... The 
manager of the firm called at the home of the teacher, 
and, not finding her at home, wrote and asked if 
she would call at his office. The teacher willingly 
went, and she was asked all sorts of questions rela- 
tive to the home conditions and home life ‘of the 
girl, beside the usual questions regarding character 
and ability. At the close of the interview this: man- 
ager said, ‘‘I would give more for the recommenda- 
tion of one well-informed Sunday-school teacher than 
tor one from any business house in our city.’’ . Nellie 
was engaged, and is liked very much by her employer. 

Carrie is the only child of active Christian parents, 
who have a beautiful home. Within a short time, 
Carrie, who is in the high school, has been invited to 
several school parties. The mother sent for the 
Sunday-school teacher of her daughter for a confi- 
dential chat. ‘I'm worried about Carrie,"’ said she, 
‘*She is being invited to the school parties ; of course, 
I want her to go, and make friends, and have a good 
time, but the boys want to come home with her and 
I don’t know how I am to stop it.’’ ' 

** Mother,” said the teacher, ‘‘don’t forget you 
were young once, and remember it is natural ‘for 
boys and girls of the teen age to want to have 
good times together. Protect your daughter by 
instructing her in the story of life, yourself. Gain 
her confidence and respect; let her go to the 
parties, and encourage her to talk about her friends 
and good times, with you, her best friend. Allow 
Carrie to invite her companions to her own home, 
Ten days after this conversation Carrie called on her 
teacher. She was so happy as she said, ‘* Just listen! 
I'm going to have a party Thursday night. I have 
invited four boys, and we want you to come. What 
do you suppose ever made my mother change her 
mind about boys coming to the house? She never 
cared much for boys.”’ 

Mary's mother objected to the teacher-training class 
for young girls, and went to the superintendent with 
her tale of wo. The teacher was upheld in all she 
was trying to accomplish. On the next visit ih that 
hiome, teacher-training was thoroughly discussed. The 
mother had a new vision, saw the work from another 
viewpoint, and is delighted to know that Mary may 
become a trained church-worker. 

Through home co-operation and free discussion of 
home and school problems with parents most of the 
teachers’ difficulties may be solved.— Virginia Flor- 
ence, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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LESSON 9. SEPTEMBER 1.. THE DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 
(Temperance Lesson.) . Mark 6: 14-29. Commit verses 27, 28 
Golden Text: Be thou faithful unto.death, and I will give thee the crown of life.—Revelation 2 : 10 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 
HY did God allow Abraham Lincoln to be as- 


sassinated just as the work of his life was at 
its height ; It seemed to many Christian 
ple at the time of Lincoln’s death as though the 
justice of God had gone wrong. Butdidit? We 
can now see that Lincoln had finished his great work. 
_He had stood like a great, wise, patient and sympa- 
thetic giant between the two blindly hating forces 
‘that threatened to rend in twain this nation,until peace 
was assured. The awfulness of the end of physical 
life is overestimated. We commonly speak and 
robably think of death as the worst that can possi- 
ly come to us in this life. But it is quite evident 
that in God's thought this is not at allso. Death is 
just part of the plan of life. We are like actors in a 
drama, and come on the stage and do our part, and 
then move off out of sight of the audience. The im- 
‘ portant thing is not that we moved off, but how we 
acted our part while we were on life’s stage. Lin- 
‘coln did his part wonderfully. We have never tired 
of talking of him. Over eleven hundred books have 
been written about Abraham Lincoln, and not all has 
yet been said. John the ort played his part per- 
ectly ; his going was sudden, but he lost no honor 
by it. It is not nearly so important a thing to escape 
death as it is to die when the right time comes. 





The Teacher’s Preparation 
‘| The references throughout ‘are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 

There are some Gospel incidents ‘so rich in dramatic 
furnishings that we are in danger of losing the 
real meaning by reason of the glamor of its set- 
ting. Read Pretenpor Clow (paragraphs.1 and 2) as 
Sininery to the study of the lesson. Professor 
Riaates three brief opening paragraplis give the 
*“sonnéction of the Jesson, and Dr.’Sanders’ first para- 
aph should be added to these. 
: to get clearly before your mind the relations of 
.-the -Heredian family as Professor Riddle sketches 
-them. Try to make a diagram to show your class. 
‘Herod, hears of Jesus (Professor Clow, paragraph 3), 
and thinks it must be John (Dr. “Mackie, parsa- 
graph 1). ) 

hy Herod had imprisoned John is shown by Dr. 
Sanders’ second paragraph and Professor Riddle’s 
note on verse 18 and Dr. Mackie’s second paragraph, 
It was Herodias’ anger that was John’s real danger 
(Dr. Sanders’ third paragraph, and Professor Clow’s 
fourth paragraph) erod’s attitude toward John was 
weak and undecided (Professor Riddle on v. 20, Dr. 
Mackie’s third paragraph, and Mr. Ridgway’s first 
and second paragraphs). 

The convenient day for Herodias’ vengeance is 
‘shown by Professor Riddle on verse 21. The tools 
she uses are Herod, the drunken weakling (Professor 
Clow, paragraph 5; Mr. Ridgway, paragraph 5; Dr. 
Sanders, paragraph 5), and her daughter (Mr. Ridg- 
way, paragraph 4; Dr. Mackie, paragraph 4; Dr. 
Sanders, paragraph 4). The last scene is sketched 
by Professor Clow (paragraph 6) and Dr. Mackie 
(paragraph 5). Both Dr. Sanders and Professor 
Clow ave illuminating closing paragraphs. 


The Class in Session 

The Bible records make very much of a man’s 
faithfulness in his particular stewardship, but are not 
always particular to tell the outcome of his life. We 
do not know of the ending of the life-story of many 
of the Old Testament heroes, nor of many of the 
apostles, but because John’s death was wrapped u 
in the life of Jésus we are told all of it, althoug 
John the Evangelist omits it, and Luke gives it only 
@ passing paragraph. But John’s martyrdom was a 
certainty from the beginning. He was the leveler of 
the way, the smiter of sin, and, being full of courage, 
he smote sin in high place. Bad characters are not 
always weak-willed nor vacillating. Herodias, openly 
accused of adultery, is a passionate woman of unre- 
lenting vigor ufpose. She knows no half-way 
measures; indeed, with such a man as John there 
could be no half-way measures. She sets out from 
the start to kill John. But Herod, her husband, 
stands in the way ; he will not let her harm John, 
and shuts him up in the castle of Machzrus for the 
dual purpose of siléhcing John’s mouth and preserv- 
ing his life from Herodias. Moreover, Herod, like 
all weak men, is fascinated with a man of strong 
character. He has a conscience and no will; Hero- 
dias had a will but no conscience. Herod loved the 
sensation of righteous sentiments that John’s preach- 
ing always awoke within him. After listening to 


Make an effort 


Read Matthew 14 : 1-12 


14 And king Herod heard thereof ; for his name had become 
known : and "he said, John the Baptizer is risen from the 
dead, and therefore do these powers work in him. 15 But 
others said, It is Elijah. And others said, /¢ is a prophet, even 
as one of the prophets. 16 But Herod, when he heard ¢hereo/, 
said, John, whom I beheaded, he is risen. 17 For Herod 
himself had sent forth and laid hold upon John, and bound 
him in prison for the sake of He-ro’di-as, his brother Philip's 
wife ; for he had married her. 18 For John said unto Herod, 
It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother's wife. 19 And 
He-ro’di-as set herself against him, and desired to killhim ; and 
she could not; 20 for Herod feared John, knowing that he was 
a righteous and holy man, and kept him safe. And when he 
heard him, he ? was much perplexed ; and he heard him gladly. 
2t And when a convenient day was come, that Herod on his 
birthday made a supper to his lords, and the * high be ragga 
and the chief men of Galilee ; 22 and when 4the daughter of 
He-ro’di-as herself came in and danced, 5 she ple Herod 
and them that sat at meat with him; and the king said unto 
the damsel, Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt, and [ will give it 
thee. 23 And he sware unto her, Whatsoever thou shalt ask 
of me, I will give it thee, unto the half of my kingdom. 24 
And she went out, and said unto her mother, What shall | 
ask? And she said, The head of John the Baptizer. 25 And 
she came in straightway with haste unto the king, and asked, 
sayles. I will that thou forthwith give me on a platter the head 
of John the Baptist. 26 And the king was excéeding sorry ; 
but for the sake of his oaths, and of them that.sat atmeat, he 
would not reject her. 27. And straightway the king sent forth 
a soldier of his guard, and commanded to bring his head: 
and he went and beheaded him in the prison, 28 and brought 
his head on a platter, and gave it to the damsel ; and the dam- 
sel gave it to her mother. © 29 And when his disciples heard 
wo they came and took up his corpse, and laid it in a 
tomb. . 

1 Some ancient authorities read ¢hey. .* Many ancient authorities 
read did many things. *%Or, military tribunes Gr. chiliarchs. 
* Some ancient authorities read Ais daughter Herodiat. * Or, it 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
; : “ 


: Your Lesson Questions Answered 


“he refer s iv s - 
Ges, of the warlows Iocan articles Ta Xths taeus of the Times.) 

‘Verse 14.—Who was King Herod?- ‘What is referred to 
here that Herod had heard of? What did he mean by 
** these powers ’’ ? (Riddle, 1, \4, v. §4; “Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 15.—Why should any of the people have thought 
that Jesus was Elijah? (Riddle; Clow, 3.) 

Verse 16.—Did Herod actually think that 
have risen from the dead? . (Riddle Clow, 3; 
Sanders, 1.) 

Verse 17.—What else is known about Herodias? (Rid- 
dle, 4.) 

Verse 18.—What law did John refer to? (Riddle; 
Mackie, 2.) 

Verse 20.—What is the meaning of the statement that 
Herod ‘‘ was much perplexed ?’’ (Riddle.) 

Verse 21.—Was it common at this time for a king to 
‘*make a supper ”’ on the occasion of his birthday? Who 
were the high captains and the chief men of Galilee ? (Rid- 
dle.) 3 

Verse 26.—Why was Herod so sorry that Herodias’ 
daughter made this request? (Riddle; Clow, 5 ; Class in 
Session, 2.) 

Verse 27.—Where was the prison? (Riddle, 3, v. 27; 
Clow, 4.) 

Verse 29.—Who were the disciples of John at this time? 
(Riddle.) 


ohn might 
ackie, 1; 








John he felt as if he were going to be a better man, 
though he was rather the worse for it if anything. 
Herodias knew when her chance came. weak- 
willed man in his cups is as full of bluster as the 
north wind, and also no man is so much the victim of 
his desire to ‘‘ show off.” She stoops to conquer, she 
makes her own daughter take the part of the sala- 
cious dancer to inflame the already excited king. 
Tocatch the applause of the lordly diners he calls out 
the historic offer—‘‘ the half of my kingdom.” Poor 
little man, he only held the kingdom he ruled over by 
the sufferance of the Roman emperor. Salome is 
only a pawn inthe game, a beautiful body without 
brains, and she tells Herodias the king's offer, and 
Herodias has her fish caught. Now the poor drunken 
king squirms, but has not enough vigor to escape, 
and gives the order for the execution of John. This 
is a fine picture. ofthe unavailing. sorrow for sin. 
Few mendo not mourn over: the sad results of their 
sin, but. the time to be serious is before the sin is 
done. Sorrow without repentance is fruitless. To 
John it was not so painful. Great souls have no fear 
of death, and his came swiftly and painlessly. Few 
men in his position would not have wished for death. 
His work was done, his mission was over. He had 
fought the‘good fight, and finished his course. Jesus 
had increased. .In the providence and affectionate 
wisdom of God was not this the most natural and 





ainless conclusion to John’s life-work? Pity not 
sma, but pity rather that wretched man who was 
the cause of his death, and who, when he heard of 
the great works of Jesus, with guilty, throbbing con- 
science says, ‘‘ John, whom I beheaded, he is risen.” 


A Lesson Summary ‘ 

The lesson has two great thoughts, wor vane A on 
your viewpoint—whether you are looking into John's 
dungeon or out fromit. If look into that dun- 
geon you see a life that was divinely ordered from 
the day of its dawning. A life fuil of the Holy Spirit 
of God. A life of immeasurable dignity, of ideal, and 
sublimity of calling, a life of absolute submission to 
God, of absolute independence among men—a man 

ar excellence. Strong, eloquent, and far-seeing, 
foun was one of those great personalities that whirl 
men about them as the sun holds the earth in place 
by the power of its attraction. But like the pure 
brook running into the muddy river and being swal- 
lowed up, so John, attacking the world of sin, is en- 
gulfed by sin’s animosity. 

Looking out from that re sree you see one of the 
most fruitful sources of violence, which, strange to 
say, is—weakness. Weak-willed persons who strad- 
die and procrastinate are finally entangled in their 
own net until they must either struggle or meekly 
perish. So they struggle, but it is too late. The 
weak man, snared by a strong woman aided by 
drink and passion, are the touls of a good man’s 
death. Shameful tools. Pitiful to think of a giant 
poisoned by a tiny adder, but so it is in this world. 
All sin is shameful and powerful, and none but 
Christ can conquer it. 


Questions for Class Use 


1. Why did Herod think John was riséfi? 
2. Where did Herod make his first mistake in regard to 
ohn? 

} 3. Why was it unlawful for Herodias to be married to 
Herod? 

4 Should John the Baptist have kept silent about ‘Hero- 
dias’ marriage ? 

5. Why did Herod prevent Herodias from killing John? 

6. If Herod was impressed -with John’s preaching why 
did he not change his life ? 

q Name Old Testament prophets that rebuked kings, 

. Was Salome guilty of John’s death? 
9. Why did God allow John to perish thus? 


Other Teaching Points 


Herod had a conscience and no will; Hefcdias had a 
will and noconscience; John hada conscience and a will. 

A small wrong has an invariable habit of growing. 
Herod, when he shut John up, never expected to fin him. 
After events that escaped our calculation have a way of 
hurrying us along in spite of ourselves. 

You may argue as you like about a man’s right to drink 
in moderation and a woman’s right to dance if she chooses. 
But you will please observe that drink and dance were the 
convenient tools of crime on this occasion, And statistics 
and confessions show that they are still convenient ‘* hand- 
hoids’’ for the Devil. 

John’s life was a supreme success. To have your own 
ideals high and die without lowering them is the most a 
man can do. He was an untarnished soul. 

A conscience that is uneasy is the signal for action. 
Something is wrong, and something must be set right. 
Stop before there is an accident and a wreck of your hap- 
piness, 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 
(Matt. 9: 95 to 10: 15; 10: 40 to 11: 1.) 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. e¢ suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.] 

Jesus had a definite’ program of work during his 
short ministry—first, to teach certain representatives 
the truth ; second, to prepare the people to listen to 
them ; third, to die for sin that the Holy Spirit might 
be given tomen. He prepares the disciples by keep- 
ing them with him in daily contact. He is now pre- 
paring the people by a general evangelizing tour. 

he success of this is seen on the day of Pentecost 
when three thousand are converted at Peter’s ser- 
mon, and subsequently when the church grew so 
rapidly. The soil had boon well prepared. 


1. How had the disciples been prepared for this tour? 

2. What seems to be the relative importance of ministry 
to the body and ministry to the soul in this passage ? 

3. Why were these men not sent to any but Jews? 

4. Why were they bidden to depend on gifts? 

5. What.are the general characteristics of their pre- 
scribed conduct ? 


Evanston, ILL, 
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John Baptist’s Martyr Crown 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


HE place in which Mark sets down the story of 
John Baptist’s death declares his splendid ab- 
sorption in the gospel of Christ. Only when 

‘*his name was spread abroad,” and the murmur of 
the intense religious excitement throughout Galilee 
has passed in through the silken curtains of Herod's 
court and whitened the king's face to an ashen pale- 
ness does the evangelist recall the tragic issue of 
John’s life. He had been lying for months in his 
quiet rere. | Teas Baptist’s death is rightly shown 
to be an episode in the Gospel history. 

The teacher’s temptation is to be allured and fasci- 
nated by the histrionic characters whom the evan- 
gelists describe, and to forget the Baptist and his 
martyrdom. ‘The clever, sensual, weak-willed king, 
about to stab his conscience to its dying ; the she- 
devil, Herodias, recalling Jezebel ; the lissom grace 
and practised skill of the bold and shameless Salone, 
are apt to catch away our eyes from the sad and high 
and serious bearing of the imprisoned and despondent 
prophet, and to prevent us understanding the glory 
of his crown, any dramatists, both ancient and 
modern, have seized upon the situations aisclosed in 
the rer They have coarsened and even polluted 
them. hey have made them the media of corrupt- 
ing conceptions. We shall do well to follow the 
Gospels, and, realizing how cheap and degrading 
sensation-mongering is, disclose the scenes of the 
story in succession, as they present themselves, in 
relation to John’s martyr crown, 

In the first scene we are spectators in the ante- 
chamber of King Herod in Tiberias, his capital on 
the western shore of the Lake of Galilee. The light 
talk and witty jest are interrupted while some one 
describes the furore over the sayings and doings of 

esus. Whois he? is thequestion. Some, recalling 
Jewish prophecy, declare him to be Elijah ; others 
regard him as another of the prophets ; others, less 
sure about his work, think of him only as akin to the 
long vanished order of prophetic men. But Herod, 
Sadducee as he was, and therefore a disbeliever in 
the resurrection, breaks in with his trembling word : 
‘It is John, whom I beheaded.” It is conscience 
not only condemning his sin: that is the simplest 
work of conscience. It is conscience setting its seal 
to the solemn truth of a spiritual and immortal life. 
That truth is never hidden from men until conscience 
is utterly seared. 

The second scene takes us back to an earlier part 
of the story. Herod had been interested in the 
movement under John. Like other persons in au- 
thority, he wished to see and to hear this impassioned 
preacher. When John came, the a simplicity 
and austerity, his stainless life and sublime right- 
eousness, ‘touched the yet unquenched springs of 
faith in Herod, and he listened gladly to his preach- 
ing. But John was pre-eminently both a practical 
and’a personal preacher. The black sin, so doubly 
unnatural and so grossly foul, of Herod and Herodias, 
called forth his fearless rebuke. ‘‘It is not lawful.” 
Herod wilted at the words, Herodias rose up in im- 
placable wrath, It is to be marked that a man caught 
red-handed in an act of shame is cowed by a rebuke. 
A woman, simply because before she has so sinned 
has outraged conscience, and cast eg A ati shame, is 
insolently defiant. Not only did she face John, but 
she lay on Herod, by night and by day, to give her 
liberty to murder the hated prophet. ercd yielded 
to shut up John in prison, It is accepted as alto- 
gether likely that his prison was at Macheerus, across 
the lake. Herod chose that lonely spot to keep John 
safe from the poison cup of Herodias and her assas- 
sin’s dagger. 

The third scene is the banquet on Heiud's birth- 
day. No public feast dwells more vividly in the 
world’s imagination. The compliant king, flushed 
with wine, fooled by flattery, sensually excited by 
the daring and voluptuous dancer, uttering his loud 
and h ess promise, and then, in his false pride 
and guilty weakness, keeping his wicked oath, re- 
veals in vivid outlines the features of all sich pitiful 
wrong-doers to all time. ‘‘The king was exceedin 
sorry.’" Well he might be. The only man who ha 
ever been true to him, the one voice which had 
moved him to better things, he is called upon to 
silence at the bidding of a dancing girl. He knew 
also, as all such fools know, that he was not only the 
facile plaything of his passions, but the tool of a 
merciless woman’s revenge. Honor, truth, justice, 
gratitude, and his own soul, were all murdered in the 
stroke which smote John the Baptist. 


The fourth scene is the prison, where John is 


soused by the unexpected coming of the officer, and 
meekly bows his head to the one swift; practised 
blow. That scene is consummated in the little group 
of amazed, broken-hearted, and reverent disciples 
who carry his headless body to its simple burial. 
His head had been brought in for one brief moment's 
inspection to the chamber of Herodias. Then the 
disciples, as all burdened and sorrowful hearts do to 
this day, ‘‘ go and tell Jesus,” and are comforted. 
Three outstanding lessons may be set down in a 
wotd, -One is that-a// earth's mystery will one day 


, centuries he-cries, not-only 


‘John hap 
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lie in light, John’s death in such a fashion might 
well have shaken the faith of all believing men. 
Now we seeits purpose-and + org 7 Across the 
**Repent,” but ‘* Be faith- 
ful unto death.” Another is that 2o fatth, no cause, 
no truth, can. win its'way into men's minds without 
tts witnessing martyrdoms, ‘Thethird is that John's 
death gives him an eternal nobility. “Men covet the 
poet’s laurel and the prophet’s bay. When they lift 
their eyes from time, they crave that crown which is 
the crown of thorns, 
GLascow, SCOTLAND. 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Hell.—/ohn, whom I beheaded, he is risen (v. 16). 
Guilty conscience, 
worl ambition and favor may carry a man, he can- 
not soar away from a hawking conscience. Evena 
heathen has a conscience (Rom, 2: 14, 15). If there 
is a hounding conscience on a man’s trail he needs 
no other hell, Of this rest assured, you will never 
behead a John, but you will wish a thousand times 
you could head him again. When you are resolving 
a some beheading affair, just on’t forget that. 

hen you are ‘‘ putting it on” some enemy you are 
“ pees it on” yourself a hundred fold. od knew 
what he was about when he said, ‘‘ Leave it to me” 
(Rom, 12: 19). One of the great stories, where you 
cap hardly stop and go to bed, is the Count of Monte 
Cristo,. It is the story of a man who overdid the 
vengeance business. Yt is a warning to leave mat- 
ters with God. Herod heard of Jesus and the good 
he was doing. That is why he thought he was the 
one good man he ever knew. He couldn’t realize 
there could be more than one sun of righteousness, 
any more than you can realize two suns of autumn 
this September morning. 


The Times.—/For the sake of Herodias (v. 17). 
Put a dam in the flow of sin and you get a power of 
hell. Men have committed murder for the price of a 
dtink. Many a boy has cursed his father for halting 
his sin. More than one girl has said cruel things to 
her mother fortr ring to keep her off the streets. 
Herod taking his brother Philip’s wife was no start- 
ling thing in that day, when wickedness was the 
fashion. Thé fémaitis of that civilization have to be 
kept under lock and key, out of sight in the museums, 
ned to be the pioneer of a religion which 
came to clean up a vile world. His was the fate of 
most pionéets of goodness. Herodias was no worse 
than the rest of Roman “society,” both in New York 
and Squedunk. Few folks, especially women ’them- 
selves, réalize what Christianity has done for woman- 
hood down the centuries. Get a glimpse of Pompeian 
days, and you will ‘praise God from whom all 
blessings flow” (Eph. 5 : 11,12). 


Cheap Girls.— Zhe daughter of Herodias herself 
: . danced (vy. 22). dultery, Wine, Exposure, 
Murder, is the quartet sitting for this picture. ‘Is 
it wrong for girls todance ?” ‘Thousands of teachers 
will get that question to-day. Last Christmas, when 
Tully Roberts hung up his mother’s stocking so as 
‘*to get a whole lot,” they filled it with potatoes, 
coal, turnips, onions, soup beans, clothes-pins, pea- 
nuts, etc. Tully was mad. All this was good, use- 
ful stuff, but it was cheap stuff. Aud it was despised. 
Mother, keep your daughter in the pearl class! 
Something to be sought for, and valued when found 
and won (Prov. 31 : 30). 


Salome.— 7he head of John the Baptizer (vy. 24). 
The sweetest dish ever served in a palace-was no 
doubt John’s head on a charger. ‘‘ Revenge is 
sweet,” and Jesus said John was a big man. hat 
sort of girl do you fancy Salome to have been? 
One of these little butterfly things without an idea 
above a fur coat and a party dress. A little of school, 
a year at a finishing seminary, Madame D’atilio’s 
dancing-class, and then mama Ronse her out, You 
see her simpering at the functions, ready to do all 
mama tells hertodo. And after that the divorce mill. 
Where artists, dramatists, and poets get a strong, 
masterful maiden for Salome is more than my Bible 
reveals. No mother ever walked the earth who could 
make a strong girl forget her inborn maidenhood 


and modesty. damsel is a divinity (1 Cor. tr ; 
7, 9, 12). 

The W —The king was exceeding sorry 
(v. 26). Herodias knew what she wanted, and acted 


quickly. Should a man ever break his promise ? 
Herod was more afraid of his gang than of his law. 
He was a , murdering weakling, the petering- 
out _of his —_ line. Catch Wiliiam of Ger- 
many or Theodore of America doing a thing he was 
exceeding sorry for before it was done! Of what 
use to be engineer on the engine if you can’t reverse 
her if you wantto. Catch the ‘‘old man” down at 
the mill cutting off a head he didn’t want cut off, 
because some one had set up a job on him. Good- 
ness makes strong men. Every sin taken on is only 
another foot kicking a man down-and-out. 
CoaTssvitie, Pa. 


No matter how high up in the’ 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


S STATED in connection with the last lesson, it 
is here held that a second visit to Nazareth is 
narrated by Matthew and Mark, shortly after 

the raising of the daughter of Jairus. The Twelve 
were then sent out to preach. During this tour 
Herod hears of Jesus. The evangelist then reverts to 
the story of the imprisonment and murder of John. 

Time.— Herod imprisoned the Baptist in the winter 
of A. D. 27, or (according to others) in the early 
spring of A. D. 28. He was beheaded in the early 
part of A. D. 29, and the lesson begins at a date 
shortly after this. 

Place.—According to Josephus, the Baptist was put 
to death at Macheerus, a fortress on the borders of 
Perea and Arabia. The feast was held at the same 
gees though some think that Levias, or Julias (now 

eit-Haran), east of the mouth of the Jordan, was 


‘the locality. 


The Herodian Family.—Four generations of this 
unsavory family pert in the New Testament nar- 
rative, three of them in this lesson. Herod (the 
Great) had numerous wives and children, and there 
were several intermarriages among his descendants; 
hence some confusion exists. ‘* Herod the king” 
(v. 14), properly ‘tthe tetrarch” (Matt. 14:1; Luke 
3: 1, 19), is usually called Herod Antipas... He was 
the seventh son of the first Herod, by Maltliace, his 
fourth wife. Herodias (v. 17) was the daughter of 
Aristobulus, Herod’s son by Mariz.mne, his second 
wife. Philip (v. 17), usually called Herod Philip (not 
Philip the tetrarch; Luke 3 : 1), was the son of Herod 
by his third wife, who was also named Mariamne. 
This Philip was the father of Salome, the daughter 
of Herodias (v. 22). She afterward married Philip 
the tetrarch, and later her cousin, Aristobulus. 
Herod Antipas had been married to a daughter of 
Aretas, king of Arabia, but deserted her for Hero- 
dias, the wife of his half-brother, and daughter 
of another half-brother. They were secretly mar- 
ried. This led to a war with aAretas, and to the 
events of this lesson. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 14.— King Herod: Herod Antipas (see 
above), called ‘‘king” by courtesy.—Aeard thereof: 
Of the teaching, and especially the miracles of Jesus 
and his disciples.— John the. Baptizer ; This form is 
used by Mark dlone ; but see on verse 25.—7Zhese 
powers :. Rendered ‘* mighty work” in verse 5. —. 

Verse 15.—/¢ ts Elijah: The Jews believed that 
Elijah would reappear as the forerunner of the Mes- 
siah.—As one of the prophets: Like the many Old 
Testament prophets. 

Verse 16.—Said;: ‘‘ Unto his servants” (Matthew), 
—John, whom I beheaded, he is risen: Herod’s 
guilty conscience doubtless led him to this belief. 

Verse 17.—For the sake of Herodias, his brother 
Philip's wife: See above, on the Herodian family. 

Verse 18.—/¢ is not lawful: Herod’s conduct was 
not only an infraction of the Seventh Commandment, 
but of specific prohibitions in Leviticus 18 : 16: 20: 
21. There were other aggravating circumstances, 
but John emphasizes the main crime. Offenses 
against the marriage relation are specially heinous, 
since marriage is the basis of society. 

Verse 20.~For Herod feared fo : Respect for 
his character and awe in view of his teachings are 
implied.—Kepi him safe: From the rancor of prea 
dias. Matthew adds that Herod ‘‘ feared the multi- 
tude."— Was much perplexed: Better supported 
than ‘‘did many things.” The perplexity arose from 
the effect of John’s teachings, since Herod 4eard him 

ladly. His conscience responded, to some extent, 

ut the influence of Herodias was in opposition. 

Verse 21.—A convenient day: For the scheme of 
Herodias, not for the supper.—Onx his birthday: The 
term is used of the anniversary of accession to power, 
and also of a natal day. The former sense seems 
preferable here.—Made a supper: The Herodian 
princes were famous for such festivities, though they 
were. not approved by the Jews,—H#s lords: Polit- 
ical dignitaries.—7he high captains: The title is 
Roman. These officers were in the pay of Herod, 
who was at war with Aretas.— 7he — men of Gal- 
z/ee : Prominent persons, not necessari ", officials, 

Verse 22.—The daughter of Herodias herself: 
Some ancient authorities read, ‘‘his daughter Hero- 
dias.” Her name was ‘‘ Salome” (Josephus), but she 
might have been called ‘‘ Herodias," asa family name. 

erse 23.— Unto the half of my kingdom: Similar 
language occurs in Esther 5 : 3; 7: 2. 

Verses 24, 25 reveal the design of Herodias.— W2th 
haste: As a true daughter of her mother.—Oz a 
platter: A large dish; ‘* charger” is now misleading. 

Verse 26.—Exceeding sorry: He saw that he had 
been trapped, and his previous attitude shows his 
unwillingness to execute John. 

Verse 27.—A soldier of his wuard: The exact 
rendering. He was the ‘‘ executioner” in this case, 
but that was not his title.—/n the prison: All the 
details suggest that the prison was near at hand. 

Verse 29.—His disciples: Many clung to John as 
a leader, though a large number had turned to Jesus. 
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LESSON FOR-SEPT. I (Mark 6 : 14-29) 


The Illustration. Round-Table 


Eliot’s Death-bed Strength.—¢ thou 
faithful unto death earn Text), When 
the old Puritan preacher John Eliot was on 


his -bed a friend called to see him, and 
found a little Indian child by his bedside 
being taught by the dying man to read, The 
friend protested that in such an hour the sick 
man might be relieved from the burden of 
such a task, but his answer was: ‘‘ God has 
left me just strength enough to teach this 
child his letters.’’—ZHisabeth B. Vy ony 
Pasadena, Cal. From ** Behind the World 
and Beyond,” by Henry A. Stimson, D.D, 


Must a Man Live ?—2e thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee the crown of 
life (Golden Text), 


A man must live! Pray tell me why 
Life at such cost you have to buy ? 
In what religion were you told 
A man must live ? 
There is a time when a man must die. 


Imagine for a battle cry . 
For soldiers with the flag unrolled, 
For soldiers with a sword to hold, 
‘This coward's whine, this liar’s lie, 
A.man must live ! 
—E£. B. Stocks, Alcombe, Taunton, Eng. 
From The Friend. 


Stedfastness vs, Brilliance.—2e thou 
faithful unto death (Golden Text). Every 
once in a while I am told that such and such 
a brilliant young man or woman has come 
into our congregation, and that he or she 
will be likely to prove a great acquisition. I 
confess that it is a bait at which I nibble less 
than I used to. If I want a light to read by, 
I would rather have a good, long tallow dip 
than a streak of lightning. A very small 
river will carry a good deal of water to the 
sea if it keeps running.—/uniata Rokrback, 

Washington, D. C. Quotation from Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst. 


Weaving in the Shadow. — Herod... 
had laid hold upon John, and bound him in 
prison (v. 17). In one of the famous lace 
shops. of. Brussels there are. certain retired 
rooms devoted to the spinning of the finest. 
and’ most: delicate lace patterns. ‘These 
yoonis are altogether darkened, save for the 
“light from one small’ window falling directly 
upon the pattern. There is only one spinner 
in.the room, and he sits where the narrow 
stream of light falls upon the threads that he 
is weaving, ‘* Thus,’’ you are told by your 
guide, ‘* do we secure our choicest products, 
Lace is always more delicately and beauti- 
fully woven when the worker himself is in 
the dark, and only his pattern is in the light.”’ 
—W. R. Clark, Crosland Moor, Hudders- 
field, Eng. From Good Words. 


Keeping the Oath.—Sut for the sake of 
his oaths, and of them that sat at meat, he 
would not reject her (v. 26)... In a Sunday- 
school class, in which the lesson about John 
the Baptist’s death was being studied, the 
teacher asked whether Herod was obliged to 
keep his vow, A bright little boy said’: ‘+1 
guess if she had asked for his own head 
Herod would not have felt himself obliged 
to keep it!?’—Burton H. Winslow, Saco, 
Maine. Source unknown. The prise for 
this week is awarded to this illustration. 


4 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


OHN ¢he Baptizer is risen from the dead 
(v. 14). Herod had silenced one of 
God’s proclaiming voices, but it might 
be that his crime, after all, had only been 
that of attempted murder, a temporary in- 
terruption, and his punishment would be 
lightened accordingly. He might almost 
comfort himself with the thought that he had 
been an unconscious instrument for the re- 
vealing of the divine power. 
it is not lawful for thee (v. 18). That is, 
such a thing is forbidden by the word of God, 
It was defiance offered to his will, thus per- 
manently expressed. Orientals like to refer 
everything to this, the supreme source of 
authority. Behind all the whimsicalities of 
th: rabbinical rules there lies at the heart of 
Judaism the prayer, ‘* Oh, let me not wander 
from thy commandments ’’ (Psa. 119 : 10). 
Herod feared John, ... and kept him 
safe (v. 20). Not so much out of regard 
for John’s character as because he was the 
servant of a righteous and holy God, who 
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would punish those who arrested his message 
through his prophets. To keep John safe 
was to keep himself safe. : 

The daughter of Herodias herself came in 
and danced (v, 22). She took the place of 
the common hired dancer. The face is 
painted, the hair has flung over it a veil of 

Id stars and crescents, wrists and ankles 
Jingle with bangles, the figure is loosely cov- 
ered with bright draperies, and many of the 
gestures are coarse and indelicate. The 
self-abasement thus voluntarily accepted to 
do honor to the king and his guests called 
for a reward of equal self-abandonment. 

Give me on a platter (v. 25). <A heart- 
less jest was probably intended,—namely, 
that the prophet’s head should be presented 
on the same kind of tray as was being used 
for the entertainment of the king’s guests. 

. But for the sake of his oaths (v. 26). 
‘¢ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain.’’ We often interpret this 
as a condemnation of profane language ac- 
cording to our Western sense, whereas it is 
rather a prohibition of the use of God’s 
name to support a statement that is not true, 
or a promise that is not to be kept. ‘‘ The 
Lord will not hold him guiltless,’’—that is, 
will punish any one who makes him a part- 
ner in an untruth. Herod’s dilemma was 
that if he kept his oath John would suffer ; 
if he broke it he himself would suffer. The 
former was easier, 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


Forty-eight places will be visited during the 
year. ‘Ihe forty-eight stereographs (or lesson 
pictures) of the places cost ; if ordered at 
one time a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case will 
be given free. ‘Those already owning the 
stereographs used with the Uniform lessons in 
191r need order only thirty-nine for 1912, as 
certain places visited last year are to be re- 
visited in 1912. ‘Those already owning the 
-stereographs for 1910 and 1911 need order only 
twenty-nine for 1912: ‘Twelve places are vis- 
ited during this third quarter of 1912 ; the twelve 
stereographs cost $2.00. (Owners of the 1910 
material need order only ten: for this quarter. 
Owners of both 1910 and 1911 material. need 
order only:six for this quafter.) The four for 
September cost 67 cents. Less than four in one 


order cost 20 cents éach; ‘lhe stereoscope, 


through which the pictures (stereographs) are |: 


seen in vivid lifelikeness, is 85 cents. Postage 
or express is prepaid. Orders should be sent 
to ‘I'he Sunday School Times Company, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UR map marks the place where John 

was imprisoned by the point of a 
heavy V, with the number 34 at- 
tached to it. If you stand to-day at the 
point of that V and look westward, you have 
at your feet a rocky shelf of a hill that drops 
steeply into a deep, crooked valley just 
ahead. Other bare, rugged hills rise at the 
right and left, baked fo brownness under the 
fierce heat of the summer sun, The farthest 
hills, perhaps four miles away, have their 
feet set in the edge of a broad expanse of 
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blue water—water that gleams..through a 
thick veil of steam or haze. That band of 
blue is the Dead Sea, lying-in its extraordi- 
narily deep pocket of the earth’s crust. 
Through the mist and haze we. can make 
out, at the farther side of the sea, long 
ridges of high ground over in southern Judea. 
They are part of the wilderness where Jonn 
had: spent several years as a hermit. The 
miles or so beyond that dim western horizon 





is a country of green hills and valleys, It 


‘| prophet of thy coming, 
fli 





that John had begun life, the darling son of 
Zacharias and Elisabeth. And here at Ma- 
cherus his life was cut off. by the strange 
combination of a man’s drunken foolishness 
and a woman’s vindictive spite, 
(You can look off for yourself from the 
abandoned site of Herod’s fortified castle, if 
‘ou use a stereograph entitled ‘‘ From lonely 
acherus west across the Dead Sea to 


Judea.’’) ya 


One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, D.D., LL.D. 


HE CHARGER.—Bring to the class some 
dish that will represent the charger or 
platter on which was placed the head 

of John the Baptist. The best would be a 
large, flat wooden tray or shallow dish 
painted copper color. Provide yourself with 
strips of red paper, gummed on the back. 
Tell the class that the red represents the 
bloody tendencies of the Herod family, and 
ask the pupils to name to you, one after the 
other, the characteristics of that evil race, so 
far as they know them. Give illustrations 
of these tendencies’ and characteristics as 
fully as youvcan, ‘Luxury’? will be writ- 
ten on one slip of paper, dnd the palace 
built at Machzerus will serve as an example. 
Stick this slip upon the charger. ‘‘ Selfish- 
ness’’ may be written on the next slip; and 
the example may bé the way Herod treated 
his lawful wife, the daughter of King Aretas. 
Stick this slip and’ all the others upon the 
platter. ‘* Pride,’” ** Licentiousness,’’ +‘ Fol- 
iy,’’ ** Cruelty,’’ and ‘* Shamelessness,’’ will 
be written on the other slips, and examples 
of each sin will be easily found. 


Provide yourself also with strips of silver | 


or white paper, also gummed on one side, 
and get the class to dictate to you, as you 
write on, these, the characteristics of John 
the Baptist, Give an example of each char- 
acteristic, as **Consecration,’’ shown by his 
giving up all prospects.of worldly promotion 
and ease that he might help men and the 
nation..by his preaching; ‘‘ Independence,”’ 
shown by his poor clothing and scanty fare ; 
*« Courage,”? proved when he dared to re- 
buke Herod and Herodias; ‘* Simplicity,’’ 
** Unselfishness,’’? ‘* Wisdom,’’ ‘* Purity,’’ 
and ‘‘ Honor.”’ All of these will be stuck 
upon the platter as fast as they are written, 
until it is covered with the red and white 
slips, indicating the pure character of John 
the Baptist, and his blood, shed by the 
cruelty of the Herods. Get as many of the 
adjectives from the pupils as possible, and if 
they are slow to think of them, give an illus- 
tration of the characteristic you wish to bring 
out, and havé the class name it for you. 


AUBURNDALE, :‘MAss, 
% 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Blessed 
Lord Jesus, we give thee thanks to-day for thy 
restraining love. How often hast thou drawn 
us away from sin and shame! How urgently 
thou hast set before us the noble example of 
those who have laid down life for thee! Quicken 
us, we pray thee, by the same courage that was 
in the heart of John, the daring, unflinching 
the courage of'a God- 
tee mission and owship with thee. De- 
end us from every temptation that would rob 
us of that serenity of mind and stedfast upright- 
ness of purpose that mark thy faith-filled fol- 
lowers. Oh,save us all from the wild and wanton 
spirit of wrong desire and reckless living, and 
bring us one and all into the light and the life 
which thou art. In thy quickening name we 
pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— There was a man who 
said once that it is better to be sorry before- 
hand than afterwards,—sorry enough at the 
prompting to evil-doing to stop just before 
that prompting of Satan becomes an act of 
ours. Did you ever throw a stone, watch it 
sail up in the air,—-and then wish you could 
somehow reach out after it and stop it, when 
you saw what it would hit? Have you shot 
out-a word sometimes that stings and burns 
and leaves a scag, and then have you wished 
you could take it back?. Oh, how. sorry we 
are -when the thing bas gone too far! But 
suppose we. had felt so sorry at the very 
thought of what might follow a wrong course 
that we stopped before we started ? 


The sin-stained and -sin-chained life of | 
was somewhere in that happy hill country! Herod had not taken away or shackled a//' Herod was pleased, he made a bad promise 
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his decent impulses, The uest of the 
vengeful woman was too horrible even for 
him. How did he feel then about his 
promise ? 


SORRY—BUT 

















Ves, sorry (write it), Nowonder, Yet just 
here comes in a little word that gathers up 
the evil nature and purpose of Herod into 
those letters. He was sorry,—what then? 
But. Oh, how that swings him back from 
the good impulse that he might have allowed 
to control him! No, not the Spirit of God, 
not the knowledge of John’s goodness, then 
outweighed his pride or evil desires, du¢ he 
went on with the terrible keeping of his 
reckless promise. 

Fellow-workers and students in this school, 
does our keen sorrow for evil done, or evil 
purposed, startle us into a sober realizing of 
what sin is? May the Christ whom John 
served quicken us by his presence into a 
sensitive dread of sin, so that we and those 
whom we can reach shall halt always this 
side of it. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘*Am I a soldier of the cross ?"’ 
‘* Fight the good fight with all thy might." 
‘* Hark, hark, my soul! angelic songs are 
swelling.”’ 
‘*It is not death to die.”’ 
‘Stand up, stand up for Jesus |"’ 
‘* The Son of God goes forth to war."’ 
** Yeservants of God, your Master proclaim.” 
‘Yield not to temptation." 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 141 : 1-4 (301 : 1-3). 
Psalm 12 : 1-4 (18 : 1-4). 
Psalm 50 : 14-19 (105 : 8-13). 
Psalm 9 : 1, 59 (14 : 1-3, 5). 
Psalm 73 : 19-23 (151 : 1-4). 





§ Department Helps 





The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


her TEACHING, —Faithfulness brings 
a sure reward, ; 

Before the Lesson.—In many places 
this will be the first week of school. How 
many of you expect to go? Do you hope to 
be promoted at the end of the year? Then 
be faithful every year in doing your work, 
even though it may be hard. Honor and 
reward always belong to those who are 
faithful. 

Call attention to your soldiers’ monument 
erected in honor of those who were faithful 
unto death. Everybody honors soldiers and 
sailors, captains, engineers, or firemen who 
in times of danger have been faithful unto 
death. Such stories are sad, but they make 
us thankful for the brave people who are 
ready to die for what is right. God’s Word 
says: ‘* Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee the crown of life.’’ 

Lesson Story.—Long years ago there lived 
in the same country a king and a preacher. 
(Write Herod and John, and ask the chil- 
dren if they know anybody by either name,) 

Because Herod was a king, let us place a 
crown above his name. A king should be a 
good man because he rules his people. King 
Herod couldn’t rule himself, but did many 
wrong things. One time he brought his 
brother’s wife to live with him in his palace. 
People were afraid to tell him how wrong 
that was except one man, John the preacher, 
He had learned to be brave as a boy. ~ (Re- 
call with pictures incidents from previous 
lessons, January 7 and 14, February 18 and 
25, June 16.) John grew brave living among 
the rocks. He did not fear King Herod, but 
said bravely, ‘‘It is not lawful for thee to 
have thy brother’s wife.’’ 

Herod’s unlawful wife persuaded him to 
put John the Baptist in prison. While there 
he sometimes heard of the wonderfdl words 
and works of Jesus. He was glad that some- 
body was preaching, teaching, and healing, 
and doing good. 

On Herod’s birthday the king gave a fine 
supper to his chief men. They ate rich food 
and drank wine. To amuse the company, a 
beautiful young woman danced. Because 
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to this girl, ** Ask what I shall give thee to 
the half of my kingdom,’’ The girl hurried 
to her mother, saying, ‘* What shall I ask ?’’ 
They decided to ask King Herod to kill John 
the Baptist. Herod really feared John, be- 
cause he knew that he was a good man, but 
to keep his bad promise he sent men to the 
prison to kill John. His head was brought 
in to show to the company: Surely Herod 
never forgot that sight. He had killed John’s 
body, and set his soul free to go to live with 
God, to receive a crown (not of death, but of 
life), because he had been faithful. (Place 
a crown of life over John’s name.) 

And what became of Herod? He was 
always frightened after his wicked deed. 
Whenever people told about the wonderful 
works of Jesus, Herod would say, ‘It is 
John whom I beheaded; he is risen from 
the dead.’”’ I think he saw John in bis 
dreams, and when: awake he could hear his 
voice. Herod was so wicked that before 
many years he lost his crown (rub it out) and 
died a wretched man, 

Nobody ever names a boy after such a 
wicked man, but thousands have called their 
boys John, because he was faithful, brave, 
and true, 

Drinking wine and strong drink helped 
Herod to make and keep a bad promise. 
Drinks that contain alcohol have made many 
other people do wicked things. It isn’t safe 
for anybody to touch such harmful drinks. 

You children should thank God if you live 
where there are no saloons, You can. all 
help to close the saloons that may be in your 
city if you make up your minds never to 
enter one, even to sell papers, and never to 
take any drink that contains alcohol. If all 
the boys and girls would promise God to 
close their lips against every kind of liquor, 
of course the saloons would have to close, 
because in a few years there would be no 
one to go there for harmful drinks. Saloons 
are always hunting for boys and girls, and 
they poe th many. There is only one sure 
and safe way.: 


‘* From drink, with its ruin and sorrow and sin, 
I surely am safe if I never begin."’ 


(iene what pleasant food and refreshing 
rinks can be made from this year’s harvest 
of ripe grains and fruit, and how they have 
to be spoiled to make intoxicating drinks. ) 

Hand-qwork,—Let each child who desires, 
copy and sign: ‘*I want to be faithful all my 
life to my promise never to drink intoxicating 
liquors,’’ and add the prayer, ‘*O Lord,’ 
keep thou the door of my lips.”” (Pin white 
ribbon bows on signers, ) 


Cuicaco, ILL, 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 
I. John's Victorious Life. 
Il. Conditions of Victorious Life. 
Ill. The Crown. 


NTRODUCE the lesson with a word pic- 





ture of the original Marathon’ races in | 

Greece and the giving of a laurel crown | 
to the victor, Impress the fact that the | 
crown meant power in contest, and honor 
and reward. 

Suppose, before the king granted the crown | 
the victor must win every day of his life? Is 
that harder? Does it deserve greater re- 
ward? Then suppose he had to win not 
merely one each day, but many different | 
kinds of victories day after day until he died. | 
Could he do it? Yet this is the kind of race | 
—a life race—in which we are engaged. | 
Day by day and many times a day we come 
face to face in contest for victory with sin in 
many disguises, And to win our crown of 
victory, note the length of our race (Rev. 
2:10). Can we hope to win'alone? ‘Think | 
of just one morning’s experiences, Then is | 
it impossible ever to attam this crown ? | 
Read Zechariah 4 : 6; Philippians 4 : 13. 

I, Who in the Bible, other than Jesus, 
had a victorious life? Had John the Bap- 
tizer? But he was beheaded in prison ; do 
you call ¢kafa victorious life? Over what | 
did he have victory? How came he in that 
prison? Review the incidents of the lesson. 

. If, What would you say were the condi- | 
tions fora victorious life? In contrast, name 
some non-essentials, namely, wealth, popu- | 
larity, no troubles, etc. Emphasize the | 
essentials: (1) Faithfulness. Illustrate, | 
leading from faithfulness in school work to | 
faithfulness to Christ. (2) Unto death. | 
Day by day renewing the strength and day 
by day recording victory through Christ. 

Ill. But the Marathon racers in Greece 
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trained and denied themselves for months 
and even years for merely a crown of glossy 
n leaves, Did they complain? Was it 
worth all that trouble? “What is ovr crown ? 
Is it worth our daily training? Are you 
training each day to win ?- In Greece, onl 
one crown was giveh’ among many aspi- 
rants, but the prize for each of us has already 
been prepared. « How would it do to practise 
Psalm 46 : 1, 2 each day for a victory song? 
Write the answers: 1. Why was John’s 
life a victorious-Jife? . 2. How does one 
recognize the victorious life in others we 
know? 3. What is the effect of a victorious 


‘life on others ? 


(This lesson was, not taught to my girls, 
but during my absence I arranged for them 
to write the life of John in the lesson period 
and then answer the three questions, ) 


Home Work on the Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Matthew 9.: 3§.to 10:15. Why did 
this seem a good time.to send the disciples 
on this mission ? :, 

Kead Matthew 10: 2-8. Memorize the 
names of the twelve disciples. 

Read Mark 6 : 7-12. jhat reason could 
Jesus have had for going in twos and appar- 
ently so unprepared? _., 

Read Matthew 10: 40 toil : 1. What 
makes any deed acceptable to Christ? Upon 
what did the reward in each case depend? 

Memorize Matthew 10 : 40, 
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My. Class of Boys 


By Philip E. Howard 


$6 RIDGE UP.’’ It was a roughly- 

painted sign by the roadside, and 

that was all it said. You could 
have your guess at its meaning. But the 
country people knew that about a mile and 
a half up the road Black Brook bridge was 
out of use, and you couldn’t cross the brook 
there. Wouldn’t it seem like the meanest 
of mean deeds if the leading man in the vil- 
lage should. get hold of the man who put up 
that sign, and thrash him for it ? 

Tom, what’ had John the Baptist told 
Herod about a danger point in his life? 
Yes, the road. wasn’t safe just along there. 
And Herod thanked him for it, did he’? 
Well, he was a good deal mixed in his treat- 


ment of. John, don’t you think? Why was 


he afraid of John? Why did he imprison 
him? He was evidently afraid to have him 
around ; afraid Herodias would put him ont 
of the way ; and-yet he liked to hear what 
John had to say, though it perplexed him, 
Boys, have you noticed how one wrong 
deed, one striking of hands with Satan, pulls 
us along to another such deed, and worse ? 
Herod knew well enough the bridge was up. 
So do you and I know when we turn up into 
the road and go by that sign with ‘‘ 7 don’t 
care’? And Herod’s sin-fuddled brain 
acted just as any such brain is bound to act. 
It made him say what to Herodias’ daughter ? 
And then to do what, when she said what 
would satisfy her ? Oh, the pity of it, in him, 
and in us, whea Sin has any grip on us ? Look 
at John the Baptist over therein prison. What 
prison? Where. located? How his heart 


| must have ached for Herod when he knew 
| what was to be done! Should John have 


kept still about Herod’s personal affairs, and 
lived longer in consequence? ‘If we ought 
to speak out about an evil, how far should 
the consequences to us be taken into consid- 
eration? Dig into that, and be frank 


| about it. 


There was no bridge up on John’s road 
anywhere. John losing his head is a finer 
spectacle than Herod unable to hold his up 
among right-minded men. It may cost us 
something to be true, but the paying doesn’t 
hurt us any in the héart of our lives, It costs 
us fearfully to be crooked and vile and sin- 
loving, and the paying is pain and grief in 
the inmost being, and death. Let no cne 
of us dodge the issue. We have learned too 
much to think that will help. The road we 


take is a good one, or it. isn’t. And may | 


Christ Jesus de the way for every one of us! 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


1. Commit to memory the names: of the 
twelve apostles. 


2. Did Jesus.send each apostle out alone | 


to his work ? Tf not, how taany did he send 
together? See Mark 6. 

3. What were the apostles to carry for their 
journey? See Mark 6. 

4 Do you think it would be practicable 





for a man to set’out to-day with as little as 


the apostles had, and do good work for 
Christ? Why do you think as you do? 
1.5. _How many Simons and how many 
Jameses were among the Apostles ? 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Study Club - 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Death of Israel’s Last Prophet 
(Mark 6 : 14-29; Matt. 14 : 1-12; 
Luke 9g : 7-9). 


HE story of the death of John the Bap- 
tist has a double value in the history 
of the Galilean ministry. It not only 

relates the melancholy and tragic close of a 
gteat career, but indicates one more factor 
in the long train of hindrances against which 
vas had to work, All the meaning that 

erod the king could get out of what he 
heard about Jesus was that he must be John 
the Baptist redivivus. It was the conjec- 
ture of a suspicious, superstitious sot, and 
not of any importance, yet its mention shows 
that practically no class of people, high-born 
or peasant, business man or priest, not even 
those closest to him, really took Jesus for 
what he was. They were so blinded by 
their own expectations, or by training, or by 
ignorance, or in other ways, that they 
counted in the opposition against him rather 
than as his allies, The exceptions to this 
statement only confirm it as a whole. These 
facts help us to see why it was that Jesus did 
not carry all Judea and Galilee with him. 
Practically all that he could do was to find 
a few loyal souls and train them to intelli- 
gence. 

An end had suddenly come to the life of 
one great soul, who even in perplexity re- 
garding the Messiahship of Jesus had been 
loyal to him as a leader. ‘The Baptist had 
lingered on in the gloomy dungeon of Ma- 
cherus, a penalty for his outspokenness and 
integrity. Rulers like Herod—in political 
life_or in the social or intellectual world— 
dislike to have. plain-spoken tellers of truth 
about them. They can get on best .with 
flatterers, who overlook their. wanderings 
from the paths of rectitude and have a mem- 
ory only for their successes. 

Soba, Herod, Herodias, and her daughter 
are sketched in Mark’s narrative with a 
brilliant pen. The man of God, too out- 
spoken to be set free, too good a man to 
behead ; the king, compliant to a degree to 
the wish of his ill-gotten spouse, yet respect- 
ing John so deeply that he kept trying to 
see whether some way could not be figured 
out whereby he could gain his blessing ; the 
implacable queen, intent on her revenge 
against the man she hated; the daughter, 
who is but a soulless puppet in the hands of 
her mother, 

The opportunity came to Herodias in a 
way which she must have anticipated and 
prepared for, Herod’s birthday was certain 
to be celebrated with an orgy. To this he 
invited the notables and officers of his king- 
dom,—all. those who contributed to his 
power or needed to be recognized. When 
food and wine had begun to affect the senses 
of all, Herodias sent her daughter Salome— 
by repute a very beautiful girl—to dance 
before Herod and his guests. Herod’s tipsy 
grati ude expressed itself with characteristic 
boastfulness. He offered her any boon she 
might choose to ask. It was the word of a 
little-minded man, a fool, or of one whose 
brain had become fuddled. 

Herodias had probably anticipated this 
moment. When the young girl brought her 
word of Herod’s promise, the queen was 
ready with a shocking but definite request, 
—the head of John the Baptist. ‘Too late 
the king realized his folly but felt, like most 
fools, that consistency demanded from him a 
continuance of it, The man of God was be- 
headed, and his disciples obtained permission 
to give his body decent burial. 

Thus died a remarkable man, never greater 
than in his imprisonment and death, self- 
sacrificing,. incorruptible, bold, outspoken. 
He had made a deeper impression upon the 
world of his day than these Gospel references 
imply. Years afterward, Paul at Ephesus 
(Acts 19 : I-7) found a group of potential 
disciples who were living in accordance with 
the teachings of John the Baptist. John 3 : 
22-30 records his fine, clear-headed placing 
of himself. Blessed is any man who knows 
just where he belongs in this world ! 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





August 26 to 31 


HE most valuable gifts of life are the 
ordinary, commneneret gifts. Extras 
are not worth half so much as regu- 


lars! The blessings of — day are God’s* 
r 


best blessings: sunshine, fresh air, sleep, 

home, love, joy, laughter; these are 
life’s best gifts. ey are valuable because 
we can depend on them. They do not fail 
us ; they are constant and sure. 

Our prayer life should be just as regular 
and constant, The occasional, special prayer 
does not mean so much as the habitual 
prayer. Our home life cannot be complete 
without it, The boy or girl who learns to 
pray at home at the place of family worship 
will never get away from such influences. 
No special seasons or times of prayer can 
substitute for it. 

If we will give God his rightful first place 
in our homes, he will give us a correspond- 
ing first place in his heart and care. Blessed 
is that home where prayer has become a 
recognized and faithful habit. 





Mon.—Mark 6 : 14-29. 
The Death of John the Baptist. 

The coward is the man who does evil be- 
cause he is afraid to go back on his former 
evil promises and sinful life. A bad promise 
should be quickly broken. Poor, wretched 
Herod soon paid the penalty of his awful 
crime, but the real cause of that crime was 
his own deplorable weakness of character. 


Our Father in heaven, we pray thee that 
we may be kept from making foolish and 
wicked promises. ‘Give us wisdom and 
strength to break from all companions who 
prompt us to do evil, or who tempt us to 
make sinful promises. In thyname. Amen, 


Tues.—Isa. 28 : 1-8. Blighting Effects of Revelry. 
We cannot take too strong a stand against 
wine and liquor drinking... It is not the 
food. or ‘drink for Christians, and. the home 
where it is served is liable to pay. the pen- 
alty of blighted lives and. ruined .- hopes: 
‘There are exceptions, but ‘there is‘only one 
safe course, ** Wine is a mocker,.’’ 
: O thou Great Deliverer, free our lands 
Srom the great curse of intemperance. May 








How Many of Us 


Fail to Select Food Nature Demands to Ward 
Off Ailments ? 


A Ky. lady, speaking about food, says: 
‘*T was accustomed to eating all kinds of 
ordinary food until, for some reason, in- 
digestion and nervous prostration set in. 

‘‘After I had run down seriously my 
attention was called to the necessity of 
some change in my diet, and I discontin- 
ued my ordinary breakfast and began 
using Grape-Nuts with a good quantity 
of rich cream. 

‘*In a few “om my condition changed 
in a remarkable ‘way, and I began to 
have a strength that I had never been 
possessed of before, a vigor of body and 
a poise of mind that amazed me. It was 
entirely new in my experience. 

‘* My former attacks of indigestion had 
been accompanied by heat flashes, and 
many times my condition was distressing 
with blind spells of dizziness, rush of 
blood to the head and neuralgic pains in 
the chest. 

“Since using Grape-Nuts alone for 
breakfast I have been free from these 
troubles, except at times when I have in- 
dulged in rich, greasy foodsin quantity, 
then I would be warned by a pain under 
the left shoulder blade, and unless I 
heeded the warning the old trouble would 
come back, but when I finally got to 
know where these troubles originated I 
returned to my Grape-Nuts and cream 
andthe pain and disturbance left very 
quickly, 

‘*T am now in prime health asa result 
of my use of Grape-Nuts.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

““There’s a reason,” and it is ex- 

lained in the little book, *‘ The Road to 

Jellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 





interest. 














LESSON FOR SEPT. I (Mark 6 : 14-29) 


we all have the wisdom and courage to take 
the right and safe stand upon this question, 
May our homes be free from the curse of this 
blighting evil. Save the drunkard, we pray 
thee, but save our boys and girls from ever 
becoming drunkards, For Christs sake, 
Amen, 


Wed.—Dan. 5: 1-9, Feasting and Folly. 


The ‘inflamed blood which wine causes | 


quickly communicates folly to the brain, and 
wisdom and sanity depart. The feasting 
Belshazzar sent for the golden vessels taken 
from God’s house. 

The handwriting on the wall spoke his 
doom and death, but the folly began with 
the revelry and foolishness of the feast. 


Our blessed Lord and Master, we thank 
thee that the gifts of thy love are not life’s 
excesses, but the simple, natural gifts of 
home and quietness, Keep us from seeking 
pleasure in strange and excitable ways, and 
teach us the happiness of well-ordered and 
regular living. Save thy people everywhere 
Jrom the folly of excesses. In thy name, 
Amen, 


Thurs.—Amos 7: 10-17, A Faithful Minister. 


When Amos was a farmer lad doing the 
common’ chores from day to day, he little 
dreamed that God would some day lead him 
to be a prophet of influence. He had learned 
to do the little things well, and he was loyal 
to duty, hence God called him to higher 
service. The little duties of to-day lead to 
greater honors of to-morrow. 


Help us, O Father, to be true to our Lord 
in doing life’s little things well. May we 
know that we are doing Christ’s wish in 
keeping our room in order, or in studying 
each lesson faithfully. May we live each to- 
day as if to-morrow’s success depended en- 
tirely upon it, In thy name, Amen, 


Fri.—Luke 7 : 18-28. 
Greatness of John the Baptist. 

When John was imprisoned in that cruel 
prison where Herod had confined him, the 
wonderful works of Jesus were repeated to 
him. 

Iie must have wondered why this ‘mighty 
Healer -did not send: and release him,,. but 
we-do not-reud that he complained. «He 
had-learned to trust and. be patient. _. Jesus 
was testifying of him as he had testified of 
Christ. . ' 


Dear loving Father, we rejoice in the pa- 
tience and grace of men like John the Bap- 
tist! Those who are willing to calmly wait 
thy time. May our lives and messages be 
such that thou wilt never be ashamed of us. 
May the testimony of Jesus Christ ring with 
the same note of certain loyalty to us; that 
whether imprisoned or free, our lives may 
speak thy praise. For Jesus’ sake, Amen. 


Sat.—Heb. 11 : 32 to 12: 2. 
Faithfulness unto Death. 

That wonderful hymn, ‘ For all thy saints 
who from their Jabor rest,’’? seems to apply 
specially to this great faith chapter in He- 
brews. Life was of little value to them un- 
less it was centered in serving Christ. They 
gloried in death if Christ was honored. No 
wonder this hymn has an exultant note. 

The secret is ir ** looking unto Jesus ”’ our 
*¢ Author and finisher of faith.’’ 


Dear heavenly Father, few of us are ever 
subjected to such great tests of faith as these, 
thy servants, of this chapter in Hebrews, but 
daily we witness for thee or deny thee in 
life’s little things. May we be true to thee 
wherever we may be. In our vacation days, 
in our places of business, in our social joys, 
everywhere, may we show that we are Chris- 
tians. For thy sake. Amen, 


Sun.—2 Tim. 4: 1-8. Reward of Faithfulness. 

When we were children, we used to think 
that the crown of righteousness was a beau- 
tiful golden crown to be presented to Paul 
upon some grand occasion, but now it seems 
more than that! A crown of righteousness 
is a character of righteousness. ‘‘ We shall 
be like him ; for we shall see him even as he 
is.’? 

The reward of righteousness may be ours 
to-day, if we learn to be like him day by day. 

Our blessed and loving Lord, may we 
Sollow the advice af Paul in this chapter we 
vead this morning. May we be watchful in 
all things; may we endure afflictions pa- 
tiently, knowing that thou wilt reward us 
as we deserve. Help us to fight the good 
Sight daily, and always value the importance 
of the strife against evil within our own 
hearts, For thy sake, Amen. 
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Children at Home 





When the Partition Fell 
By E. N. Parker 


¥¢ H, MAMA!” Vera cried eagerly, 
‘*please may I feed Mrs. White 
and Mrs. Brown all by myself this 
morning ?”’ 

Mrs. Brooks looked doubtful. ‘* They 
live in such a shaky house,’’ she said, ** I’m 
afraid’you’ll let the partition fall when you 
lift up the. roof.’’ 

Vera promised to be very, very careful. 

‘* All right, run along, then,’’ said her 
mother; ‘the poor things are sure to be 
hungry.’’ 

With a dish full of meal and shorts in one 
hand and a pail of water in the other, Vera 
hurried away to the queer little house where 
Mrs. White and Mrs. Brown lived with 


their families, one of twelve, the other of | 


thirteen chicks, for Mrs. White was a white 
Leghorn hen, and Mrs. Brown a brown 
Rhode Island Red, Their house, as Vera 
and her mother called it, was an oblong 
crate, divided into two rooms by a board, 
and this board was held in place by the 
two old window-screens which made the 
roofs. 

**Good morning, ladies! good morning, 
babies !’’ Vera called cheerily. 

**Come quick ! come quick! ’’ urged the 
**ladies,’’ poking their heads through the 
crate. ‘Yip! yip! yip!’’ echoed the 
**babies,’? who were only a week old and 
could not talk very plainly. 

**I will feed you first, Mrs. Brown, for 
you act the hungriest,’’ Vera said. Very 
carefully she lifted up a corner of the screen 
and threw down handful after handful of the 
meal and shorts; then she rinsed their 
drinking-dish and filled it with the clean, 
fresh water from her pail. 

** The idea!’’ exclaimed Vera, as she put 
the screen ‘back in place, ‘‘ the very idea of 
mania’s thinking I could not do this! ‘Why, 
I can do it just as well as she can.” . 

She ‘raised a corner of the other sc¥een ‘to 
feed Mrs. White. Alas! the shaky board 
partition slipped, tottered, and fell. ‘Then 
there was such a mix-up. Mrs. White 
cackled and scolded, but presently she spied 


the food in Mrs. Brown’s house, and, march- 
ing straight over the fallen partition, she, 


began helping herself and: clucking for her 
chicks to come and eat. But Mrs. Brown 
was not a bit neighborly. She rustled up 
to Mrs, White and pecked her on the 
neck, # 

‘Oh, dear!’’ thought Vera, ‘‘they are 
going to fight; what shall I do?’’ She was 
rather ashamed to run for her mother; and 
besides, something needed to be done at 
once, for both the hens were looking very 
bristly. Vera was afraid to touch them, so 
she hurriedly took off her apron and ‘flour- 
ished it between them. ‘* Shoo! shoo! oh, 
please, shoo!’’ she cried, and at last she 
really did succeed in driving the two hens 
into opposite corners of the crate; then 
she put the partition back in place, and 
sighed. 

She sighed because Mrs. Brown had 
twenty-two chicks and Mrs. White had oniy 
three. 

** You naughty babies! How am I ever 
going to tell where you belong?’’ she said 
despairingly. ‘*You lock so much alike 
your own mothers can’t know you.”’ 

That gave her an idea: she would put any 
nine of the chickens in with Mrs. White, 
and the hens would never know the differ- 
ence. 

But the chicks knew the difference. My, 
how frightened and homesick some of them 
were! They just ran around and around, 
yipping as though their hearts would break. 

Vera sighed again, and then she set to 
work. She caught the discontented chickens 
one by one, and changed them back and 
forth until they all seemed happy and quite 
at home. She was very hot and tired, but 
she put down some food for Mrs. White 
and gave her fresh water. ‘* Good-by, 
ladiesg good-by, babies,’’ she said, when 
everything was done. ‘I'll tell you one 
thing: it’s lots easier to think yon can do 
something than it is to do it. But,’’ she 
added happily, ‘‘I’m glad I straightened 
out the mix-up and didn’t bother mama.”’ 

Dracut, Mass, 

















The Night Dish 


For Supper or at Bedtime 
Puffed Wheat or Rice in Milk 


‘Don’t serve these Puffed Grains just for break- 


‘fast—just with cream or fruit. 


They are whole-grain wafers, airy, crisp. Try 
serving them like crackers in a bowl of milk. 


- Four Times as Porous 
as Bread 


These curious grains—puffed to eight times normal size—are 
composed of a myriad cells. . 


Each cell-is surrounded by thin, toasted walls, which meit-at the 
touch of moisture. 


So each grain is a wafer that’s crisper than crackers, and four 
times as porous as bread. The taste is like toasted nuts. 


. Steam-Exploded | 
to Easily Digest 
The grains are steam-exploded. All the food-granules are lit- 


erally blasted to pieces. 


So digestion acts instantly. That's the scientific reason for these 
foods. 


Serve them any hour—at mealtime, between meals or bedtime. 
They do not tax the stomach. 


And never was anything quite so enticing made to serve in milk. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c =. 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Serve with sugar and cream in the mornings, or mix them with 
fruit. 


Use for crisps in soup. Garnish ice cream with them to give 
a nut-like blend. Use them in candy making. Eat them like 
peanuts. 


They are made for your enjoyment. Use in all the ways 
you can. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors ef Spotiess Town, 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. J 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept patos y clean by SAPOLIO 
tubbed, lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 








‘$1.50 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 

schools in all_parts of the country. . A 
Advises parents about schools. Wm.O.Pratt, Mgr. 


- Traini 
SOGIALWORK «tf A.CROPESSION Aa 
n Civics, Ss, Child Helping, Settlements, Recre- 


le 
ation, ete, Single Course $12.50. 12 Courses (Di- 
loma) $75. roth yearopens Octet: Graham Ta lor, 
Pres. ‘fia C. Lathrop; Viee-Pres, Chicago Schooi 
of Civics and Philanthropy, 31 Lake St:, Chicago. 





The Teachers College of Indianapolis 


In William N. Jackson Memorial Bldg. Accredited 
by. State Board of Education. ‘Training for all grades 
of teaching. ‘Iwo, three, and four year courses. . Pub- 
lic Schoél. Drawing, Music, Donieatic Science, ‘Art, 
Manual Wogk. ‘lraining of Kindergartners. Opens 


Sept. r2. Catalog. Eliza A. Blaker, Pres., 2301 | 


N. Alabama Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
“SHE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF 
RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. 


- The Christian Virtues. IX. Hopeful- 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday, September 1 


ness (Ront. 5 : 1-5; 8 : 24-28). 
Consecration meeting. 





. Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Hope's ancesiry (Rom. 5 : 1-5). 
‘TUES —Faith and hope (Rom. 4 : 16-22) 
WeED.— Lhe glorious hope (‘Titus 2 : 11-14). 
‘THUR. —Love's hopefulness (1 Cor. 13 : 4-7). 
FRI.—Hope's comfort (1 ‘Thess. 4 : 13-18). 
Sat.—The living hope (1 Pet. 1 : 1-5). 











What is the foundation of our hope ? 
ow ‘does hope make men strong 
What kind of hopes have we ? 


OPE is a Christian virtue because it is 
a characteristic of God. Paul calls 
him plainly ‘‘the God of hope.’’ He 

is the God of hove because he himself is full 
of hope. He at least never despairs of his 
children. Even when we have lost all hope 
for ourselves, God still hopes. for us, He is 
the love that never lets us go. Mothers 
may forget and despair, but_God’s hope is 
undying. And hoping eternally and invin- 
cibly, God is the fountain of hope to others. 
If he does not despair, why should we? If 
he believes that we..can be redeemed and 
miadé useful and strong, surely we may be- 
lieve it too. For what God hopes for he 
toils for and waits for, and therefore he is 
able to fill us ‘* with all joy. and in believing 
that we may abound in hope through the 
power of the Holy Ghost.”’ 

We do not make nearly‘enough of hope as 
a Christian vittue, _ ‘Theology has dispropor- 
tiondtely eniphasized faith. And it is quite 
trye that it is by faith that we are devel by 
the grace of God, but it is also clearly de- 
clared that we are saved by hope (Rom. 8: 
24, 25). “And W pw that we fre. “We 
come to a complete hopelessness as.to our- 
selves, and in that very howr we rest all our 
hope in God, and God, through hope, lays. 
hold upon us and saves us. 

And; ifideed, what is faith but ‘* the sub- 
stahce of things hoped for’’? 

And in our long struggle with sin and evil 
we should certainly lose but for hope. It is 
because we have God’s. promises that we 
shall some day prevail, that we have heart to 
go on with the struggle. ‘* Having there- 
fore these promises, beloved, let us cleanse 





Degree Course for graduates of colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries. ; 
Diploma-Course prepares lay workers for salaried 
postions in all kinds of Christian service in church, 

Sunday-school, mission and settlement work. 
rrespondence Courses for teacher training 
mand for trained workers greater than sup- 

ply. Address Dean E. H. Kxicut, Hartford, Conn. 


~The Western Theological Seminary 


N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Founded by the General As- 
sembly, 1825. A complete modern theological cur- 
riculum, with elective courses leading to the degree of 
B Graduate courses of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, leading to degrees of A.M. and Ph.D., are 
open to properly qualified students of the Seminary. 





Exceptional library facilities—34,000 volumes. A new | 


dormitory, equipped with latest modern improvements, 
including dining-room, gymnasium and social hall, is 
now read 

ber 17, 1912. For information apply to 

Pxxsipent James A, Kexso, Px.D., D.D. 


The Sunday School Cines 


Philadelphia, Aug 17, 19%2 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter,” 











12 Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekiv at.the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘These rates inciude postage: 

. 1.00 Five or more copies, either to 

: senarate acidresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 

covies less than five, $1.50 each, 

One copy, five years, $6.00, 

. One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in,a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 


Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


per year. 


y, for occupancy. ‘Next term opens Septemi- | 





| ourselves from all- defilement of. flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God.’’ 

One of the great spiritual influences in 
the life of the early Church was its hope of 
Christ’s coming, He . himself had given 
them this hope (John 14: 3; Luke 12 : 40; 
| Matt. 2g : 38-41). When he went away into 
| heaven, the two men in white who stood by 
confirmed it, The expectation that he would 
return constituted for his disciples what they 
called the ‘blessed hope.’’ . And it pro- 
foundly influenced their lives (1 Cor. 4:5; 
2 Cor, 1:14; 2 Tim. 4:1) It was this 
hope and all that was bound up with it 
| which wrought in them their great shame of 
sin and their great purity of heart (1 John 
2:28; 3: 3). 

Hope is the far look, It is the call to lift 
our eyes from the too near to see how much 
has happened and is happening in the larger 
sweeps of life and of what lies far beyond. 


* Ah, yet when all is thought and said, 
The heart still overrules the head ; 
Still what we hope we must believe, 
And what is given us receive. 


** Must still believe, for still we hope 
That in a world of wider scope, 
What here is faithfully begun 
Will be completed, not undone.”’ 


But the great hope of the soul is not the 
progress of the truth in the world, or the 
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A Wireless Message 


Bound to attract the attention. Blank 


teacher's signature. Price, §0 18—Wednesday 
per hundred; $4.50 per thousand, | | 20—Friday 
postpaid. 22—Sunday 


Offering Envelope 
No. 190 S. Printed in red and blue. | | 2©—Thursday 
With the flag ‘‘ By This Sign Conquer.” 
Price, 30 cents per hundred ; $2.50 29—Sunday 
per thousand, postpaid. 30—Monday 





(Lessan for Sept. t) AUG. 17, 1912- 


For——_|Take 
Tour One 
For Instance 


ae a cas be 
. Fe es Ou 









Wee 


rland, July 8-15, 1913) 2: 


Leave Boston by specially char- 
tered S. S.  Canopic.”’, ' 

The Azores; Ponta Delgada. 

Madeira; Funchal. 

yt eam 





iers. , 

Naples, local sight-seeing, carriage A 
drive. ’ 

Naples ; excursion to Pompeii. 

Morning train to Rome. 

Rome, local sight-seeing, carriage 


‘Three styles—Celluloid. Printed in 
bright colors. Price, -assorted, 20 
cents per dozen ; $1.50 per hundred. 


A New Felt Pennant 
No, 246 B. Size, 7x15inches. ‘ Rally 
Day *’ in raised gold letters on red and 
blue felt. Price, 10 cents each ; $1.00 
per dozen, postpaid. 


Flags 
United States and Conquest Flags. 
Prices ranging from 30 cents per dozen 
to 2§ cents each ; $2.00 per dozen, 
not prepaid. 





The Griffith & Rowland Press 





‘Te 
for, Rally 





coming of Christ, or the future ‘life; but 
Christ himself. ‘‘ Christ in you,’’ as Paul 
says, ‘‘the hope of glory.’’ He is our hope 
because he is our brother. What he was. 
we may hope by God’s redeeming love to’ 
be. He can make us what he has shown us 
we ought to be. 

Are we filled with fiope ? Or are we ex- 
pecting nothing ? 

Do those who meet-us feel surer of God 
and goodness, or more doubtful ? 
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1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


rT ; . 
FORTH TO THE FIELDS” 
i ‘ou wish to rally all the departments of the Sunday 
kool and church,you should secure this most unique 
y a prominent pastor as his ideal 


RALLY DAY SERVICE 


Day we havevever seen, but we haye a plan 
by Which your schoul ean secure a pees supply 
for Rally Day at ourexpense. ° * _ 
This.and another new service with full details of our 
liberal plan are found in the current issue of ‘* The 
Budget.’’ Send 10 cents for copy or 25 cents for 
a year’s subscription. 
TULLAR-MEREDITH Co. 
265 West 36th St. 14 West Washington St. 
New York Chicago 





























THE 


Methodist Book Concern 


NEW YORE CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
FURNISH PROMPTLY 

Books of any Publisher. 

Best Supplies for Pastors and Churches. 

Latest Sunday School Equipment. 

Graded and Uniform Lesson Helps. 


Write To-day for Catalog 
Send 5 cents for Samples of 


RALLY DAY HELPS 











HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
forthe SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, full cloth. 30 cents. Send 
Jor asamble copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


HALLGWED new on ‘ovo 


NEW and OLD 


$25 per 100, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail. 
Returnable mailed to prospective 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


one BELES = 


Peal McSuane Be. Foowsny Ce.. Bsr Tmeee, Mo., USA. 


Jn ordering goods, or in making tnguiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 























drives (two days). 
y, 
1—Tuesday To Pisa: continue to Florence. 
a—Wed y , carriage drive. 
3—Thursday To Venice. 
4—Friday Venice, gondolas, 
5—Saturday Morning to Milan; late efternoon 
to Lake Como. 
6—Sunday Bellagio on Lake Como. 


Gothard Railway to Zurich. 
8—Tuesday . 
9—Wednesday 
10—Thursday 
11—Friday 
12—Saturday 
13—Sunday 
14— Monday 
15—Tuesday 
16—Wednesday Via Schaffhausen (Falls of. the 
Rhine) and Black Forest to Hei- 
delberg. 
Heidelberg, carriage drive ; thence 
via Frankfurt to Wiesbaden. 


Zurich. 
World’s Seventh Sunday School 
Convention. 


197—Th ursday 


18— Friday The Rhine. 

19-—Saturday Cologne; afternoon to Amsterdam. 

20—Sunday Amsterdam. . 

21—Monday Amsterdam ; excursion to Isle of 
Marken. 


Leyden; The Hague; House in 
the Woods ; Scheveningen. 
russels, carriage drive. 


22—Tuesday. 


23— Wednesday 


24—Thursday Brussels ; afternoon to Paris. 
25—Friday Paris, local sight-seeing, carriage 
rive. 
26—Saturday ; Paris; excursion to St. Cloud and 
. Versailles, 
27—Sunday Paris, 
26 Monday Via Dieppe to London. 
29—Tuesday . 
3>—Wednesday London, two full days’ carriage 
3:—Thursday excursions 
fiugust . 
1—Friday 
2—Saturday Liverpool ; embark on Leyland 
. Line steamer. 
11—Monday Due to arrive in Boston. 


The Fare Includes 
Ocean passage, Boston to Naples, by specially char- 
tered S. S. “ Canopic,” carrying first-class passen- 
ers only ; return passage by Leyland or White Star- 
ominion Line, one-class steamer, Liverpool to 
ton or Montreal to the value of $50 berth. Rail 
and steamer travel in Europe in accordance with 
itinerary, on railway second class on the Continent, 
third class in Great Britain, first-class on local 
steamers. Hotel accommodation at ‘first-class ho- 
tels throughout, including two meals per day, meat 
breakfast and table d’hote dinner; midday lunches 
on dining-cars or suitable restaurants while travelin 
or on local excursions. -Transfers of. passengers aol 
hand- baggage. A liberal program of sight-seeing, 
local excursions and carriage drives. Fees for ad- 
mission to places of public interest and to hotel serv- 
ants, porters, etc. The services of competent local 
guides and of tour conductors who will accompany 
the tour while in Europe. 


This is but one of the eight tours arranged 
for by the World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion Transportation Committee, in conjunc- 


have charge of them. 

The Sunday School Times is glad to an- 
nounce that 1018 persons have inquired 
about the Times ‘‘ Zurich Plan,’’ and 67 are 
already at work under the terms of the plan 
by which it is urged that you should take 
Tour One, or any other of the Eight Tours 
to the Convention, and take it 


Ask on a postal-card to-day about our 

** Zurich Plan,’ and please have no 

opinion, about it until you have the 
detatl$ before you. 
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the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the adderttsement in The Sunday School Times. 


1031 Walnut Street, _- Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| %e at the end of a busy day, when vitality is 
Horstord ad Then Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A teaspoonful in a glass of cold water 
Weariness wii be found wonderfully effective. J 


the rescue of tired nerves. 








7—Monday Via Porlezza to Lake Lugano; St. | 





tion with Thomas Cook & Son, who will 


Without Money-Cost To You. 





